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OF ARTS, 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE.—S. A. HART, Esq., Professor of 

will commence his Course of Lectures on THURSDAY, 

the Hith Instant, and continue them on the evenings of the 19th 
snd tmnol Fobrusry and on the Sth, 12th, and 19th of March. 


Rozae ACADEMY 






DNEY SMIR E A.R.A., will deliver two Lectures on 
ge the ocenites of Monday, 23rd of Febrvary, and 
March 2nd.; and GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Esq., A.R,A., will 
deliver a Lecture on Medieval Architecture, on Monday, March 
Wih. The Lectures commence at Eight o ‘elock precisely. 






















‘Portraits, EE ood PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 

PRITISH DRITISH IN STITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

t and. Natun WoRKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open Daily, from Ten till 

Marks, Five, Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

URSES, . GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

¥ NOW OPEN. 

li and Seutari, = 


or FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE eae SOCIETY at the GALLERY, 
§, PALL MALL E. 
Admission in the —_ One Shilling; in the Evening, 
Sixpence. 













RT UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
Charter.)—Prizeholders select for themselves from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have, 
besides the chance of a Prize, Two Prints—‘‘ The Clemency of 
Gear de Lion,” by H.C. Shenton, from the historical picture by 
John Cross, which gained the Government premium of £300, and 
the “Piper,” by E. Goodall, after F. Goodall, A.R.A. 

GEORGE GODW IN, "Lion See: 

LEWIS POCOCK, pass 
44, West Strand, January, 1857. 


. ALBERT ‘SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., 
Area, 2%s., Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 
without any extra charge. The Morning Representations take 
place every Tuesday and Saturday,at Three o'clock. 






. od vols, 


ngham,' 



































serous. ae ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
WAY: Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
RF tmine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
By the Ber, aud Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 

ys ha ‘ '__PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
inco! ae ~ 
Agvantom — LIVING MARINE AND 
ORB OF PRESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS; SEA-WATER 
y My TANKS, GLASSES, and every other requisite, on Sale. An 
al, Critical, and illustrated printed “and descriptive List on application. The 

d. Edition, Tanks by SANDERS and WOOLCOTT, at their Prices. 






W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 













ret aed PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
any, of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
TR V BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
L $ ‘ The February number contains :— 
y i! Saale THE RIGHT HON. LORD CAMPBELL. 
rait, i Already published :— 
é containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &€. 

r, Domes » ‘The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
x, By Sir BER Tod i para gl age Me er ~ R.S., &c. 
. Nod, ,,  J.A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M .S., 

No5, 4, sir B.C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C. iv VP. ES. &e. 
: M6. ,, E.H. BAILY, Esq, R.A. 
RIA. By Nui. ,, SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., 0 MP. 

2 vols 168 2 » PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.8. 





E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 


+ Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
Bogue, 8¢, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 
a 






HicuHty Curiovs CoLiecTions RELATING TO ENGLISH 
CountTIEs. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly,on WEDNESDAY, February 11th, a large 
and highly curious COLLECTION OF BOOKS, Tracts, Deeds, 
and other Documents, Prints, Drawings, Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
and other Illustrations of the Topography, History, and Bio- 
graphy of nearly every English county. Catalogues will be sent 
on receipt of two stamps. 


ESSIAH, FROM MOZART’S SCORE, 
newly arranged by JOHN BISHOP, in Vocal Score, with 
Piano or Organ A imen p , with Book of Words, 
2s. only. 

“ At the recent performance of ‘ Messiah’ we were glad to see 
so Many among the audience reading, not from the sixpenny 
books of the words which surely ought now to become obsolete, 
but from the score published by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 
containing about 200 large octavo pages, admirably printed, 
correct in every particular,and of which the price was but 2s. 
The publishers who supply so admirable a work at such a trifling 
cost deserve the support of the public, and must obtain it if they 
are to continue their enterprise.”—Vide Dustin Datty Express, 
Jan, 19. 

N.B. Specimen pages gratis and postage free of Sixteen Orato- 
rios, 2s. each. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 














Just published, 


Y SOUL HATH LONGED FOR THY 
SALVATION ; Anthem for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 
Composed and Dedicated to the Rey. C. Kemble. By J. L. 
REEVE. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: J. Alfred Novello. 69, Dean Street, Soho, 
and 35, Poultry. 





REV. J. STOUGHTON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


GES OF CHRISTENDOM: | before the 
Reformation. By JOHN STOUGHTON. (Being the 
Congregational Lecture for 1855.) 


London: Jackson and Walford,18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth antique, red edges, 


\VHE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: Metrical 
Versions of Religious Poetry from the German, French, and 
Italian; together with the Original Pieces) By JOHN SHEP- 
PARD, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Devotion,” &c. &c. 
London : Jackson and Walford, 18, 8t. Paul's Churchyard. 





A NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
GOVERNING CLASSES.” 


Just ready, 


PBIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, PHASES of 
LONDON LIFE. In Two volumes. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, ( Cornhill. 


- Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6. 


ba LITTLE ‘WORLD OF LONDON ; or, 
Pictures in Little of London Life. By CHARLES MANBY 
SMITH, Author of “The Working Man’s Way in the World,’’ 
&e. &e. 
Arthur J Hall, |, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster’ Row. 





SECOND EDITION OF JESSIE CAMERON. 
This day is published, in small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ESSIE CAMERON: a Highland Story. 
By the Lady RACHEL BUTLEK. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price One Shilling, Part 2, New Series, 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art. 


Also, 

THE ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE ALMA- 
NACK, containing a Steel Plate, and sixteen pages of wood 
engravings. Price One Shilling. 

London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, and 
all Booksellers. 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, en- 
graved by Henry Linton, from a Medallion by Marshall Wood, 
with acritical notice of her last Poem, “‘ Aurora Leigh’’—Vil- 
lage Gossips, engraved in the first style of the Art, from a painting 
by G. B. O’Neill—John Pike Yapp. a Tale of Mayo, by the Author of 
Paul Ferroll—London Children, by G. W. Thornbury—Books and 
Men—the Condensed Air-Bath, by an M.D., and other rare and 
interesting matter from the contents of No. 20 of the National 
Magaziue, richly illustrated, price 2d. weekly. 


London: National Magazine Company (Limited), 25, Essex Street, 
Strand ; and all Booksellers. 








On the 2nd of February, 1857, price One Shilling, 
ue PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 188, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF te PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :—Professi ibili The Income Tax: its 
Pressure on Professions ana Trades—The Dental Profession—The 
Berbe rine or Yellow Dye Tree of Soudan—Quinidine—Iodide of 
Antimony—Extract of Liquorice—Methy lated Spirit and its Pre- 
parations—Pharmacy in America—Slow Poisoning by Antimony 
—Storax—The Copals of Western Africa—Amylene—Report of 
the Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applica- 
tionsin the Arts—Meteorological Report: Paddington—Obituary: 

r. Ure. 

VOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

volume, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 








LIBER STUDIOREM. By J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


ere and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co., 
tent 14, PALL MALL EAST, Publishers to Her Majesty, 
to announce that on the 15th February they will publish 






















viet I. of LIBER STUDIOREM, b 
A y J. M. W. TNRNER, 

Fasiy.” 3a It Boduced as f th d Plates engraved 
re]. —Exasins. a. the superintendence of the great Painter. 

3 vol tre to Pee ne ~Fg a agn each Part containing 
i 8 Now ready, 
1 off with 
‘to be . A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

Tecently added to nig S$ SELECT LIBRARY. 

BRIDE: § AList of SURPLUS’ COPIES of RECENT 
W'S DEVONION.” a - or nail from Circulation, ané offered at greatly 






Gurles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
ana 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 







IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


J Bore, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
; by his New Publishing Arrangements ,charges no 

br Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 

Tepai _— original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
the a in the very best style, and at prices far 
usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 
tes, and all particulars forwarded by return 




































Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 
Dubjin. 





Price 28. 


FOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCVII.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
NOTES ON THE HERBARIUM OF THE CALCUTTA 
BOTANIC GARDEN. By Dr. THOMAS THOMSON. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF M. DE 
MARTIUS. By ALPH. DE CANDOLLE. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO NEW DILLENIACEOUS 
PLANTS FROM NEW gq AND TROPICAL 
AUSTRALIA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER 

— PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE GUMS FROM 

ENEGAL. By J. L. SOUBEIRAN. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORMATION OF THE SEEDS 
WITHOUT THE AID OF THE POLLEN. By C. 
NAUDIN. 

7 INFORMATION— 
FENDLER’S VENEZUELA AND WRIGHT'S CUBA 


PLAN TS. 

ABIES NOBILIS BEARING CONES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

DE CANDOLLE’S PRODROMUS SYSTEMATIS NATU- 
RALIS REGNI VEGETABILIS, PARS XIV.. SECTIO 
PRIOR, SISTENS POLYGONACEAS, PROTEACEAS, 
ALIOSQUE MINORES ORDINES MONOCHLAMY- 
DEARUM 

BONPLANDIA, A BOTANICAL JOURNA 

REVISIO POTENTILLARUM TCONIBUS. ILLUSTRATA; 
AUCTORE C. LEHMANN. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, crown 8vo, 8s. 
OTES UPON THUCYDIDES. Books I. 
and II. Original and Compiled. By JOHN G. SHEP- 
PARD, M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School, and LEWIS 
EVANS, M.A., Head Master of Sandbach School. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE CHEAPEST MAP of the LONDON 
POSTAL DISTRICTS, 26 inches by 14, price Sixpence 
plain, OneShilling coloured. 
=—_ and Co., 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, 8t. pers 
Strand a (W- C.) a 


Bra, POISONOUS PLANS. By C. 


JOHN » Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 











Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES; A Supple- 
ment to ‘‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 
31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Wo First Edition, royal octavo. 

The few remaining Copies of this Work, forming 36 Volumes, 
and containing 2592 Plates full coloured, in Numbers, at £25 per 
Copy, published at £55. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
fe go by JOHN E. SOWERBY.. The Descriptions by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
27s.; partly coloured, Ms. ; plain, 6s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

* Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth boards; publish- 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to7, comprising the Flowering plants 
(1576 Plates), £10 10s. cloth boards ; published at £14 7s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FERN Y COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, 20s. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT. Wi Aes ae 
d ical. By WILLIAM W. ’ 
iLA., of King's College, london, and “wt ee FRANC $., ~ 














bas 
A a, 

WILKINSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Werbutgb, De a | A 
The Second and concluding Volume is preparing i the Preate ) 2/ } >| 
London: John W. Parker and Son, Wést Strand, ey 4, 9 ~eh. 

= , << 

Just published, price-6s. (i ak | wh 








GERMONS on TEXTS from’ the. ae 
and EPISTLES for yt armel Pac 
HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., Rector. 
Author of “ Historical Sketches,” &. os on. t 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Bice. { NSP <i 
Of whom may be had, by thesanié A’ ~ = 
SERMONS ON OLD TEST. 
TORIES. 6%. ii 


_ Tit LiteRary cagirte, AND 


__ [feb 1,9 
fe. 1, 








BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., Director of the "Royal 
Gardens of Kew. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured Plates, Published Monthly, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. 
to XIL., 42s, each, 


Phycologia Britannica ; 
Or, History of the British Seaweeds, 
360 coloured Plates, 
In three vds,, arranged in the order of 
publicatim 
In four vols., arranged systematically 
according ‘o the Synopsis 


Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants. 


By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 24 coloured Plates 
and an Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 80 coloured Plates 
by W. Fitch, £3 16s, 

Flora of New Zealand. 


a J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 2 volumes, 130 
tes, royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s. plain, 


By HARVEY. 


£712 6 
} e717 6 


Popular Geography of Plants: 
Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. Edited b: 
CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D,,F.B.S, 20plates, 10s. 6d, 


Popular History of Palms. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
Landscapes in Chromo-lithography. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany ; 
Gonthining a Familiar and Technical Description of 
Hardy and Frame Plants, suitable for Cultivation in the 
ca By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured Plates, 


Iilustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain, By Mrs, HUSSEY. 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s, 6d. 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s, 6d, 


A Century of Orchidaceous Plants. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Instructions for 


oe Culture, by J. C. LYONS, 100 coloured Plates, 
Ss. 


20 tinted 


The Esculent Funguses of England. 


By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM, 20 coloured Plates, 21s, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 


Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By C.H.SMITH. 6s, 


Voices from the Woodlands ; 
Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, 
By MARY ROBERTS, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s, 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief gS eh Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
New Series. Vol. V., 100 Plates, 31s, 6d. 


First Steps to Economic Botany. 


For thé Use of Schools. By T.C. ARCHER. 20 Plates, 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Mar!l- 
borough House. 28, 6d. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds. 
By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second 
Edition, 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.8. Second Edition, 
coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Popular Field Botany. 


#1 AGNES CATLOW, Third Edition. 20 coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d, 


22 


Lovett, Rexve : Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


L 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sent Post Free on receipt of Post-Ofice Order. 


i, 
THE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN 
IN THE BALTIC. 
From Documents and other Materials furnished by Vice- 
Admiral Sir CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. To which is 


appended an Account of the Admiral’s Recent Visit ta 
Russia. By G. B. EARP. 8vo, 16s, 


“Through evil report or good report you must act with 
firmness and according to your own judgment, The public 
will do you justice in the long run.”~—ADMIRAL BERKELEY 
to Sir CHarLes Napier. 


It. 

THE ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORD. 

With nearly 200 Additional Letters. The whole now first 
chronologically arranged, and a copious Index added. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F\S.A._ Vol. I. 
(to be completed in Eight), in 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

“This complete edition will be a boon to the whole of the 

reading world.”—QuarTERLY RzviEw, January 1857, 


III. 
KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
Forming Vols. IX., X., and XI., of “ Bentley’s 
Periodical Volumes.” 
Vol. L, crown 8vo. 5s, 

Containing a History of our Relations with the Persian 
Court—Of the Progress of Russia in the East—The First 
Siege of Herat—The Origin of the Affghan War—and the 
March of the British Army to Caubul, with an Appendix 


containing the several Treaties between Persia and Great 
Britain. 


London: RicHaRD Brntiry, New Burlington 
Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In One thick volume, the Eleventh Edition, much enlarged, 
price 16s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 


Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most Efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Col- 
lection of Approved Prescriptions, &c., forming a Comprehensive 
Medical Guide. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 

‘One object is prominently evident—the author’s sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow creatures. To 1ecommend a 
work like the present to our readers is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfare.”—LirERary JoUuRNAL. 

“* Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in 
the English 1 It is inval LITERARY TIMES. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 3s. cloth, abridged edition, 1s. 


é {RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Appear- 

ance and comfort, health and longevity, depend on the 
teeth; their loss should be immediately replaced by artificial 
teeth, formed of bone, on the principle of self-adhesion, thereby 
avoiding metallic galvanism on the mouth and throat, spiral 
springs, and the loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, 
wires, &c. ‘ 

Churchill; and of the Author, John Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 

Burlington Street, Bond Street. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIO’S 
JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly, each No. containing 28 pages of quarto letter- 
press, with two or three large Plate Engravings of Machinery, 
and from 40 to 80 Woodcuts. illustrating the details of the plates, 
and all articles requiring illustration. No. 107, FEBRUARY, 
1857. 4to, price 1s. sewed. 

Conrents.—An extra-sized plate of “‘ Ten-Wheeled_ Double- 
Bogie Tank Passenger Locomotive.” by Messrs. Rothwell 
and Co., of Bolton-le-Moors, for the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
—650 wood engravings and 26 quarto pages of letterpress, with 
original articles on Rothwell’s Locomotive—Policy of Patents for 
Inventions—Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland 
—Exhibition of the Art-M: facture A ion in Edinburgh— 
Drilling Machine for Railway Wheels—Mechanical Notes from 
America—Duff's High-Pressure Double-Cylinder Expansive 
Engine—Modern Sugar-Refining Apparatus—Wallace’s Centri- 
fugal Bleaching Apparatus and Steam Beetle—Ferrier’s Street- 
Sweeper—Johnson’s Coating of Wire—Leigh’s Sizeing Yarns— 
Cameron's Safety Crane—Allan’s Engines, Carriages, and Rail- 
way Stock—Atlantic Submarine Cable—Railway Safety Signals 
and Seamless Gun Cotton Cartridges—Carrett’s Steam Water 
Lift—Factitious Diamonds—The late Dr. Ure—Paper-ruling 
Apparatus—Law Reports of Patents—Monthly Notes and Re- 
views—List of all New Patents and Designs. 


Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. Editor’s Office 
* (Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 











BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on the COM. 

POSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE: With a Treaty 
on the Dramatic, Tragic, Metrical Systems, the Tambie Met, 
and an Outline of Attic Prosody. By the Rev. B. W, BEATSOy 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Seventh Eat 
12mo, 3s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Whittaker and ¢g, 





CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, TENTH EDITION, 
FYNGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAIN®. 


in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and he 

amples, drawn from the best Writers. To which is Added, 

Index to the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Tenth By. 
tion. Svo, 15s. cloth. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

rar wey DS 

DR. CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX, 

PHE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of & 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE Explained and Illustrated, 

the Rey. A. CROMBIE, LL.D., F.R.8.,&c. Eighth Edition, én, 

7s. 6d. cloth. 
By the same Author, 


GYMNASIUM, sive Symbola Cita: 


Abridged. Intended to Assist the Classical Student fp 


endeavours to attain a correct Latin Prose Style. Sixth Eéitia, 


12mo, 6s. cloth. 


THE GYMNASIUM complete. Sixth Hi. 


tion. 2 vols., 8vo, £1 1s. cloth. 
CLAVIS GYMASII. Sixth Edition, 8yo, é, 
loth. 
iol London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





HUGH JAMES ROSE'S EDITION. 
PABREHURST'S GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON. A New Edition, carefully revised, with the 
addition of Points to the Hebrew, and an Appendix of Prope 
Names to the New Testament. By J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Kings 
College, London. In 1! large vol., medium 8yo, £1 Is. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and (Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Riv! " 
Nisbet and Co.; Washbourne and Co.; Houlston and Co.; B. Hod 
son; Stevens and Norton; C. H. Law; Bickers and Bush; Rou 
ledge and Co.; G. Bell; Aylott and Co.; and J, Cornish. Can- 
bridge: J. Deighton; J. Hall; E. Johnson; and Macmillan ai 
Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





Eighth Edition, 8vo, reduced to 10s. 6d., cloth (pp. 800), 


CHREVELIUS’ LEXICON in GREEK al 
ENGLISH (Valpy’s), for the Use of Colleges and Schotls; 
to which is added a copious English and Greek Lexicon. 
by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D. Head Master of King’s College 
School. 

*,* Besides theaddition of many words, and a much extended 
variety ofmeanings, this edition of Schrevelius is adapted tothe 
use of Schools, by the insertion, as leading words, of numerousde- 
rivatives, the want of which in other lexicons occasions to the ym 
much trouble in finding what he seeks. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Whittaker and (», 





For the use of Schools, 


Fest STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marl 
House. 

Royal 16mo, price 28. 6d. 


“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food one 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the tabad 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds. 

TLAS. 


** As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and cot 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed dra\ 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuarDIAN. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


pHi conocss BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured ky hea m 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting et uD 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY: vib, 
M.RB.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University eo Ane 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 p 


In Three Vols. royal 8vo, ya age in the order of publicatios, 
£7 12s. 





In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 

to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 64. ime 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the pees 

on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and ae instrae- 

of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot si subject. The 

tive,even to those who are well acquainted with Le Gostrated 

greater part ofour more common Alge have bed voey.t=G8- 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology. 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. ~ 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 
cEOUs 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDA 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from ad. HOOKER, 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir ith Introdae> 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew 5 antes Les 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jou! 

100 coloured plates. , fail 
“In the exquisite illustrations to this pe volmaiiaaty 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed a tribe of plants.” 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QuARTERLY Review. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent 
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Sa 
‘This day, in Three Volumes, crown 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


YEARS AGO. By the Rev. CHARLES 
.» F.L.S., &., Author of “ Westward 


Lately published by the same Author :— 

THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES. 
1s. 6d. 

GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. 
‘Third Edition. 38.64. 

WESTWARD HO! 
4 ls. 6€. 

ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 
is. 


8 vols. Second Edition. 


PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. Second Edition. 2s. 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
AULER'S (of Strasburg, temp. 1340) LIFE 
andSERMONS. With some Account of the ‘‘ Friends of 
God.” Translated by Miss WinxwortH, with Preface by the 


Rev. Charles Kingsley. Small quarto, printed and bound in 
antique style, price, cloth, 15s.; calf, 21s., morocco, 25s. 


Il. 


KAYE’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
cloth. 


Ii, 


MEADOWS'S CHINESE AND THEIR 


REBELLIONS. One thick Volume, 8vo, with Maps, 18s. cloth. 


Iv. 
SPEIR’S LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
Sixty Illustrations by Scharf. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 15s. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s., Vol. II., of the 
CHEAP EDITION of 


ARLYLE’S WORKS. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
CARLYLE. In 2 vols., 12s. 


On February 28th, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
SPEECHES. VolI. To be completed in3 Volumes. 
CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


HARRY LORREQUER. By Cuaruzs 
LEVER. With Eight Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
On February 10th will be published, the Second Volume, being 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. Vol. I. To be 
completed in Two Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Completing THE 
a History. By THOMAS 





8vo, price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
— M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate and 
“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
Toughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular modé of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation ; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
ss like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 


ae volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 

his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 

pony Sp clase ed by Europ never by English 3 80 
observations derive value from the novelty of th 

to which they relate.”"—Arnen zum. — 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


Mrssns. SauNvERs anp Oriey have just published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW POEMS :— 


Pp OEMS. By the Author of “ Paul Ferrol.” 
SUMMER-DAY DREAM. 
HOLLINGSWORTH’S POEMS. 
THE SHADOW OF THE YEW. 
CARMAGNOLA. 

THE PARRICIDE. 
ie ARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 


ARDEN : A Porm. 

FAR AND NEAR. By Era Mawr. 
RANDOLPH: A Porm, 
MELANCHOLY: A Porm, 

ISABEL, 


HUGO BASSI. By Speranza, (Just ready.) 
Seunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


By §. 





NEW WORKS. 


5S 
MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL PARRY, 
the Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. PARRY, 
M.A. Post 8vo, with Portrait and Map. Price 10s. 6d. 


2. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. By his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND. With a 
peg =o Edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. ‘Iwo 
vols, 8vo, 28s. 


3. 

CAPTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE 
OF CAPTAIN M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions: Portrait, Plates, Chart. 8vo, 15s. 

4. 
VALISNERIA ; or, a Midsummer Day’s 


Dream. By Mrs, PFEIFFER, Fcap. 8vo, with Vignette, 
Price 6s, 


5. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUO- 
NARROTI. By J. 8S. HARFORD, Esq., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
With Twenty Plates. Two vols, 8vo. 28s, 


6. 
PRE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the Rev. 
E. YOUNG, M.A., Author of “Art, its Constitution and 
Capacities.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
7 
MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF 
THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. Third Edition; with 


Additions. 17 Etchings, 180 Woodcuts. Two vols. square 
crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


8. 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES 
ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. Third Edition, with 
large Additions. Two vols. 8vo. 24s. 


9. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD: Review of 
his Life, Character, and Policy. With Extracts from his 
—T and Speeches, &c. By a BRITISH OFFICER. 

vo. 14s, 


10. 
PROFESSOR CONTANSEAU’S NEW 
PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
from the most recent and best Authorities, 


11. 

DR. ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

12. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
MENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Third and cheaper Edition. Feap.8vo. 7s, 

13, 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 

of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. In Four Parts, 16mo, price 


1s, each, forming 2 vols., price 2s, 6d. each, of the “Travel- 
ler’s Library.” 


14, 
ADULTERATIONS DETECTED. By 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Author of “ Food and 
its Adulteration.” Crown 8vo, with 225 Woodcuts. 17s. 6d. 


The following are just ready :— 


xv. 

DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Part XVIII. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 
[On Thursday nect, 
*,* To be completed in one more Part. 


XVI. 

CAPT. R. F. BURTON’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of his PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and 
MECCA. Second Edition. Plan, Woodcuts, and Additional 
Plates. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. [On Wednesday neat. 

: XVII. 

QUEDAH; or, Stray Leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters, By Captain SHERARD 
OSBORN, R.N.; C.B. Chart and Illustrations, Post 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. [In a few days, 

XVIII. 


MORNING CLOUDS. Post 8vo. 


xix, 


CATHERINE DE VERE: A Tale. 
By a LADY. Fcap. 8vo. [Un February. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 
Longmans, AND Ropers, 


Post 8vo. 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL, 
is Published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTS: 
I, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
II. HOMER AND HIS SUCCESSORS IN EPIC POETRY. 
Ill. THE SALMON. 
IV. FERNS AND THEIR PORTRAITS. 
V. LORD RAGLAN. 
VI. RATS. 
VII. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
VILI. OUR POLITICAL PROSPECT—DOMESTIC, FOREIGN, 
AND FINANCIAL. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d., uniform with the 
Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 
DINBURGH ESSAYS. 
By MEMBERS OF THE UNIVEBSITY. 
ConTENTS. 
1. PLATO. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, M.A., Professor 
of Greek in the University. 

. EARLY ENGLISH LIFE IN THE DRAMA. By JOHN 
SKELTON , Advocate. 

. HOMG@OPATHY. By WILLIAM T. GAIRDNER, M.D. 

. INFANTINI PERDUTI. By ANDREW WILSON. 

. PROGRESS OF BRITAIN IN THE MECHANICAL 
ARTS. By JAMES SIME, M.A. 

. SCOTTISH BALLADS. By ALEXANDER SMITH, Secre- 
tary to the University. 

. 8IR WILLIAM HAMILTON. By T.8. BAINES, LL.B. 

. CHEMICAL FINAL CAUSES. By GEORGE WILSON, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the 
University. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





CAOUTCHOUC OR INDIA-RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 
In 8vo, with Portrait and many Plates, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


ERSONAL NARRATIVE of the ORIGIN 

and PROGRESS of the CAOUTCHOUC or INDIA-RUBBER 
MANUFACTURE in ENGLAND. By T. HANCOCK, of the Firm 
of C. Macintosh and Co. With some Account of the Plants from 
which Caoutchouc is obtained, its Chemical Analysis, Statistical 
Tables, &c.; and an Appendix of Specifications of the Author's 
Patents. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just published, in 8vo, with a Map and eight coloured Illustra- 
tions, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
BREBMUDA, a COLONY, a FORTRESS, and 
a PRISON; or, Eighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands. 
By a FIELD OFFICER. ‘ 
“Bermuda, as a prison, is very important."—Dairy News. 
‘* We part from him with regret .’—Lirerary Gazette. 
“ A man of observation, and of ability.”—Gtozr. 
“ A highly interesting account of transportation.”—Recorp. 
*€ Tt is full of information, and agreeably written.”—Pxess. 
“ & field officer writes with all the frankness of a soldier.”—Sun, 
“A pleasant account of this group, as colony, fortress, and 
prison.” —SrectTaTorR. 
“ Various suggestions particularly valuable and seasonable.”’—~ 
Joun Boi. 
“ Conveys a large amount of information in a pleasing form.” — 
Unirep Service Macazine. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distr ion, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two pny contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot CounizR. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


ATTY GREGG ; or, the Woman that did 

what she could. By the Author of ‘The Lost Key,” 

“Margaret Craven,” &c. 18mo. Engravings. Is. 6d. cloth 
boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY, with 
Gleanings from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. With Steel- 
plate Portrait. The Twenty-third Thousand. 18mo. 2s. cloth 
boards. 


RELIGION IN THE RANKS; or, Letters 
from Soldiers in the British Army. With an Introduction by the 


Chaplain-General of the Army; and Preface by the Chaplain of 
the Forces, Dublin. Royal 32mo. 6d. in cloth. 


THE DIVINE LIFE: a Book of Facts and 
Histories. By the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

GILBERT GRESHAM. 18mo. With fine 
Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

MARGARET CRAVEN ; or, Beauty of the 
Heart. By the Author of‘ The Lost Key,” ‘Golden Mushroom,” 
&c. 18mo, with Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

THE BOOK OF SUNDAY PICTURES 
for Little Children. Coloured and numerous Wood Engravings. 
In fancy covers. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 3s. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3s. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDYS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Now asin are; 10s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND: 

ITS CONSTITUTION, MISSION,* AND 
TRIALS. 


the late Right Rev. WILLIAM GRANT BROUGH- 
TON, D.D., Sune of Sydney and Metropolitan of Austral- 
asia. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by the Rev. BEN- 
JAMIN HARRISON, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
Canon of Canterbury. 


2. 
Imperial 16mo, antique cloth, 7s. 6d.; antique morocco, 14s, 


PASSION WEEK: 
A COLLECTION OF POETICAL PIECES 
ON SUBJECTS SUITED TO THAT HOLY 
SEASON. 


WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ALBERT 
DURER, 


In Two Vols, 8vo, cloth, Pat 12s, each (sold separately), 
THE LIFE OF MARTIN 
LUTHER. 


By HENRY WORSLEY, M. A., Rector of Easton, Suffolk, 
late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Feap. oa eloth, 5s, 
A MEMOIR OF THE REV. 
JAMES MARSHALL, 


Late Incumbent of Christ Church, Clifton, and formerly a 
Presbyterian Minister in Scotland. Compiled by his Son, 
the Rev. JAMES MARSHALL, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, 


5. 
Now ready, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


ECCLESIASTICAL OUTLINES; 

OR, SUGGESTIONS, SCRIPTURAL AND 

HISTORICAL, FOR THE ABATEMENT 

OF DISUNION AND SCHISM AMONG 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR ISHAM, M.A., Rector of Weston 
Turville, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


8vo, elegantly sna by Whittingham, | 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF 
RELIGION. 


With Preface and a Copious Analytical Index. By the Rev. 
EDWARD STEERE, LL.D. 


[Tmmediately. 
Fep. c 4s. 6d. 
A COMPANION TO THE AU- 
THORISED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being Emendatory Notes, together with Explanatory Ob- 
servations and a Preface. the Rev. H. BEDFORD 
HALL, M.A., University College, Durham, 


Feap. 8vo, (uniform with the sees Edition of the Poets), 5s, 
THE TEMPLE AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By GEORGE HERBERT, with Coleridge’s Notes. 








1, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ALDINE POETS, 
Ten Vols. of 540 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The Text completely revised, with Notes and Various Read- 
ings. By SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, F.\S.A. The 
Life of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on each Play. By 
WILLIAM WATKISS LLOYD, M.R.S.L. 

Also, a large paper edition, in Ten Vols., uniform with Mr, 

Pickering’s crown 8vo Classics, price £4 10s, 

“Mr. Singer has — a text, the accuracy of which 
cannot be surpassed in the present state of antiquarian and 
mayer tan knowledge, An admirable Life of the Poet by 

r, Lloyd accompanies this edition."—Da1tx News. 


2. 
In Two vols., post 8vo, price 21s, 


By an ARCHXOLOGIST and his FRIENDS, 
Contents :—The Lost Books of Livy—The Crimson Drop— 
The Pentadrachm of Ptolemy—Discoverers and their 
Persecutors—The Imperial Barber—The Student of the 
Vatican—The Field of May—The Auletes—The Fizure 
in the Tapestry—The Manola of Puerto-de-Santa-Maria. 
“The stories all have life in them, and the spice of 
archeology with which they are flavoured gives a relish 
that is new, although produced out of the oldest things,”— 
Examiner, Oct, 25, 1856, 


3 


Handsomely printed by Whittingham, in Three vols., large 
8vo, price £2 2s, 


THE CONFESSIO AMANTIS OF 
JOHN GOWER, 


With LIFE by Dr. PAULI, and a Glossary. 


[Just Ready; 

The Text of this Edition is founded on that published by 

Berthelette in 1532. It has been carefully collated with the 

Harleian MSS. 7184 and 3869 throughout, and the Stafford 

MS. and Harleian MS. 3400 have been used at the particular 
places where they become of importance. 


4. 


New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional 
bye my further Illustrations, Two vols., 4to, cloth, 
14s. 6d. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously 
illustrated by Quotations from the best Authorities, By 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, LL.D. 

The Words—with those of the same Family—are traced 
to their Origin. 

The Explanations are deduced from the primitive mean- 
ing through the various usages, 


The Quotations are arranged chronologically, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


The SUPPLEMENT separately, 4to, cloth, price 12s, 

“In most cases Richardson’s Dictionary, the only one 
from which I can promise you effectual help, for it is 
the only English one in which Etymology assumes the 
dignity of a Science, will put you in the right position for 
judging why the Word has been suggested to you.”—TrencH 
ON THE Stupy oF Worps, 

By the same Author, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
A SMALLER EDITION, with all the Expla- 
nations and Etymologies, but without the Quotations. 
In 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d, 

ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: an Ex- 


position of Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 


Feap. 8vo, (uniformly with the Aldine Edition of the 
Poets), 5s. 


ESSAYS, CIVIL AND MORAL; 
WITH THE WISDOM OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 

By FRANCIS BACON, Viscount St. Alban. Revised 


from the Early Copies, the References supplied, and a 
few Notes. By S. W. SINGER, F.S.A, 





BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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13, Great MARLBonovex Sry, 


HURST AND BLACKET? 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS 
ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Qua 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of’ PHILIP IL., from numen 
Unpublished Sources in the Archives of France, Italy, a 
Spain. By MISS FREER, Author of “ The Life of My. 
guerite D’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Portraiis,a. 
graved by Heath. 21s. bound. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS ami 


ENGLISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Moniy 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari, Byy 
LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, } Ww, 
6s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES, 


Ry THOMAS HOOD. 1 Vol. With Illustrations, Ina 
“Few will have seen this book announced without having: 
wish to welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, T! 


homas Hood 
the Second distinctly announces himself ® be his father’s son,"~ 
ATHEN ZUM. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Exploration 


and DISCOVERIES DURING FOUR YEARS’ WANDER 
INGs in the WILDS OF SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Second Edition. Romi 
$vo, with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, 
Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural His 
bound. 


ART and NATURE at HOM 


and ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY. 2 vols. 2s. 
“The best book Mr. Thornbury has written.”—Exasiz. 


THF OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


or, Notes of Excursions in ‘that Country. By the Rer.}. 
METCALFE, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 1. 
Illustrations, 21s. . 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU 


PHINE. By the Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, AM., 0m, 
Author of “ A Ramble through Normandy,” &c. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Just ready 


tory, &e., ii 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. With an Enquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. Ky GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, % 
Years Governor of the House of Correction, Coldbath Fielis 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Revised. In 1 vol. (Justreah 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. & 


Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitlni" 
3 vols. (Next week.) 


WILDFLOWER. By the Autho 


of ‘The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 

“ Written with much depth of feeling.” — Examiner. 

“One of the best novels it has lately been our fortune tome 
with. The plpt is ingenious and novel, and the charactenat 
sketched with a masterly hand.”—Press. 

“The ideas are presented with a distinctness and foree that 
compel attention, and widely separate the author from the mas 
of novelists.’—Srectator. 

‘A novel that will not be easily surpassed this season. Is 
execution is admirable inevery way. The incidents ever varia, 
very attractive, and interesting.”—OnsenvER. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mn 


“A graceful story, with a deeper touch of humanity thanis 
customary with this authoress.”—ATHENZUM. 


ISABEL; the YOUNG Wi 


AND THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Autie 

of “Crewe Rise,” &c. 3 vols. . 

“ Isabel is a novel in which the author maintains the good pot 
tion his first work obtained for him.”—ExaMINER. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGETE 


By Captain BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. ie 
“This novel is spirited in its style, and pos many rf 
sketches of society. It possesses the attraction 0 ie oot 
is a constant change of scene; anda numerous 
give a life and animation to the narrative. —SUN. 


ROSA GREY. By the Authord 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. wen 
“ One of the most charming books of the season.”—Jas 


qi 
HENRY CLARENDON. By dit 
COMYN. 2vols. 2ls. ot inet 

“In this novel there is a considerable ances est 
The portraiture of female disposition is certalsly of ines 
of the author’s delineations, but wherever heart! 
and warmth of character are portrayed as ex 
celebrities she shows great pone and talent. As 
will Gare ars Mee 
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2 vols. 21s, 
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REVIEWS. 


4c and Opinions of General Sir Charles 
i Goa, G.C.B. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 

W. Napier, K.C.B. In Four Volumes. 

Vols. I. and II. Murray. 

Ir the names of the editor and hero of these 
volumes were obliterated, we might detect 
the authorship in the first dozen lines :— 

“This shall be the story of a man who never 
tarnished his reputation by a shameful deed ; of 
one who subdued distant nations by his valour, 
and then governed them so wisely that English 
rule was reverenced and loved where before it had 
been feared and execrated. For thus nobly acting, 
the virulence of interested faction was loosed to do 
him wrong; honours were withheld, and efforts 
made to depreciate his exploits by successive go- 
yernments,” &c. 

None but a Napier would have the rash- 
ness to assert that successive governments 
conspired to inflict all these flagrant wrongs 
on a gallant officer because he had acted 
nobly. Biographers of a calmer temperament 
would consider the demands of history, and 
the requisitions of personal honour, amply 
satisfied by a plain, and, to our thinking, 
much more effective statement of the fact, 
that a brave man had done his duty, and been 
neglected or set aside. With the Napiers, 
however, jealousy of authority in all shapes, 
and a tendency to suppose that everybody in 

wer, aided by a vindictive faction outside, 
is engaged in a perpetual conspiracy against 
them, may be regarded as a kind of instinct. 
To the mind of a Napier alone could it occur 
to represent the court of the Regéncy as 
being actually influenced by a sentiment of 
revenge towards a particular member of the 
family, because some of his ancestors had 
shown an independent front to royalty two 
or three hundred years before ! 

But out of this hot blood and perilous in- 
discretion comes that heroic spirit which is 
destined tooccupy a conspicuous and honoured 
space in the military history of England dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. We must com- 
gr with human frailties for our glories. 

e must not look for perfect heroes or per- 
fect historians. Enough for our day and ge- 
neration to find in our great men the noblest 
qualities essential to their specialities, without 
requiring also that their judgment shall be 
always clear and their temperament dis- 
passionate. 

The Napiers appear to have been a fiery 
race from the beginning. On the mother’s 
side they go back to Charles II., and show a 
connexion by marriage with Cadogan, “ Marl- 
borough’s favourite general.” One of Sir 
Charles's aunts was the mother of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, who perished in the Irish 
rebellion of 1803, and another was the mother 
of no less a disturber in a different line, 
Charles Fox. On the father’s side, the Na- 
Piers trace to the great Montrose, and to Na- 
pier of Merchiston, who, with many other 
tlims to distinction, is best known to pos- 
terity as the inventor of logarithms. “ Hence,” 
exclaims our biographer, speaking of his bro- 
ther, with justifiable pride, “the blood of the 

te-plumed Bearnois commingled with that 
of the heroic Highlander in his veins, and 

arm was not less strong than theirs in 
tattle.” Strange things come round in the 
es of “oapaang The grandson of the 
clan lost his lands fighting for 

Charles I, ; he demanded them back again at 


the Restoration, but was offered a dukedom 
instead, which w7as refused, and he was con- 
signed to neglect, and died of want. Bya 
singular freak of fate, George Napier (the 
father of Sir Claarles), a descendant of that 
despoiled lord, :married lady Sarah Lennox, 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, grandson 
of the “Merry Monarch,” by whom the spo- 
liation was cor:firmed, and they and their 
children, says tlie record before us, were left 
to struggle witli poverty. “Had the confis- 
cated lands been restored,” writes Sir Wil- 
liam, “the Napier inheritance would have 
been vast ; for the lost estate is said to have 
comprised all tae ground covered by the new 
town of Edinburgh up to the Tower of Mer- 
chiston.” 

Indomitable energy, courage, and perse- 
verance were 11unmistakeable marks by which 
the female N:apiers seem to have been dis- 
tinguished in common with the males. There 
was an “aunt Johnston,” sister of George 
Napier, a woman of remarkable beauty and 
ability, who had claims upon the East India 
Company for upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which they refused. She sat 
down to a regular siege, and notwithstand- 
ing the powerful engines they brought to 
bear against her, “she, from her poor lodging 
at Brompton, fought her remorseless enemies 
for more than twenty years, gaining decree 
after decree,” and forcing them finally to ac- 
knowledge her claims. But the acknowledg- 
ment came too late. The costs “had swallowed 
up nearly all the money, and she died almost 
immediately after her victory.” Anecdotes 
are related in illustration of her extraordinary 
,heroism. Going out to India, the ship was 
attacked ; her husband took his post at a 
gun, and Hester Johnston, wearing round her 
neck in a gold case the* heart of the “great 
Montrose,” and holding her son by the hand, 
insisted upon standing by her husband’s side. 
A shot struck down all three, and shattered 
the gold case on her bosom; but still she 
would not go below. On another occasion, 
taking her husband in a fever across the 
desert, a person attempted to seize him ona 
writ for a false debt, when Hester, seated on 
the top of the litter, armed with pistols, 
menaced him with death, and actually fired 
at him, although he was attended by an 
armed escort in overwhelming numbers. 

George Napier, the father, was a man fit 
to be the progenitor of heroes: upwards of 
six feet in height, with the breadth, muscles, 
and strength of agiant. In this brawny and 
vigorous soldier the family mettle early ap- 
pears. Serving in the American war, he 
happened to be on the staff when André 
was taken, when he instantly offered to com- 
plete his task, yet in uniform. The offer was 
very properly declined. 

Charles Napier, the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was born in August, 1782. It would 
have been impossible to have predicated from 
his childhood the heroic stature to which he 
afterwards attained. He was sickly and 
weak, and stinted of his growth by the mis- 
conduct of a nurse. As he grew his strength 
improved, and habits of strict temperance 
through life secured to him an iron constitu- 
tion, which he needed, for few men went 
through severer mental labour, or endured 
greater toils and sufferings. The physical 
debility of his childhood, however, left some 
traces behind. He was always thoughtful 
and demure in his youth, with a certain 
“touch of greatness” in his expressions, by 





j Which his mind soared into regions of noble 





deeds and lofty names. He was literally nur- 
tured in scenes of turbulence, which tinged 
his imagination with the fiery glow of battle, 
and probably determined his character 
and destination. At three years old he 
was taken by his father to reside in 
Ireland, at that time convulsed by in- 
surrection, with rebel camps established 
in some parts of the country too strong to 
be kept in check by the military. The anec- 
dotes related of young Napier at this period 
are characteristic, but trivial, and would be 
reckoned of no account if the boy had not 
turned out a great man. But it is clear that 
he possessed from childhood a highly sensi- 
tive nature, instinctive courage, great pride, 
and an acute sense of truth and justice. He 
seems to have been born with a military 
genius ; and there is a story of his having 
exhibited his power for command to great 
advantage at school, where he organised a 
corps of volunteers, controlled them by the 
mere force of discipline and personal influ- 
ence in a scene of extraordinary excitement, 
and drummed his own brother out of the 
regiment for insubordination. 

His temperament all through life was the 
same as that which he developed at school, 
only its channels became worn and deepened. 
He seems to have been always more or less 
morbid, affected with a deep melancholy, and 
feeling himself at odds with his position. He 
was full of contradictions, and in spite of them 
all inspired everybody who knew him with 
love and admiration. Never was there a 
tenderer heart, or a more gallant spirit. He 
recoiled, with the delicacy of a girl, from dis- 
figuring wounds, but was indifferent to death, 
and where the fight was hottest, there he was 
sure to be found. Noman ever shrank more 
sensitively from bloodshed, yet no man ever 
looked with more stoicism upon ghastly spec- 
tacles. He could not bear to inflict pain, or 
to witness it, but he was inaccessible to pity 
where duty was concerned. We have a re- 
markable instance of this which occurred 
when he was only twenty-six, and before he 
had entered upon his first campaign. Quar- 
tered with his regiment at Ashford, it became 
his duty to inflict nine hundred lashes on a 
soldier who had robbed a comrade. Napier 
abhorred flogging ; his aversion to it, begin- 
ning in disgust, which habit never enabled 
him to overcome, and confirmed by reason, 
was unconquerable, But he stood in the 
square unmoved to enforce this revolting 
punishment. He offered to remit part of it 
if the man would confess, but the offender 
was obstinate, and Napier, convinced of his 
guilt, persevered :— 

‘*T was inexorable,” he writes; ‘‘and it is . 
hardly credible that he received six hundred lashes, 
given in the most severe manner, and which showed 
he felt with that acute sense of pain that some 
men have not, the whole time calling God and the 
saints to witness his innocence, praying for death 
to relieve him. It required great resolution to 
remain inflexible, but it was necessary.” 


This explains much of that sternness of 
character which was so conspicuous on occa- 
sions of imminent difficulty or peril, but 
which really, whenever it was put on, did 
more or less violence to the heart of the 
compassionate soldier. 

Although he was brought up amidst mid- 
night alarms and beating of drums, blowing 
of trumpets and forays in the dark after in- 
surgents, and notwithstanding that he dis- 
played a precocious taste for “the tented 
field,” it may be doubted whether his feelings 
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were not, at the commencement at least, | 
averse to the profession into which he was 
azetted at twelve years of age. We have a | 
int in the memoir that it was adopted “as | 
his only means of existence ;” and it is evi- 
dent, from many slight passages in his corre- | 
spondence, that he liked it with a certain re- 
servation. How otherwise are we to account. 
for the morbid sentiments and strange mis- 
givings which beset him at this period ? 

“To me,” he writes, at two-and-twenty, “ mili- 
tary life is like dancing up a long room with a 
mirror at the end, against which we cut our faces, 
and so the deception ends. It is thus gaily men 
follow their trade of blood thinking it glitters ; but 
to me it appears without brightness or reflection; 
a dirty red!” 

A friend of his in the regiment dies of 
fever, and he is overwhelmed with grief. 
His letters, touching upon this circumstance, 
are full of such moody passages as the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“ Life is an unpleasant dream, and to get rid of it 
would please me if it were not for that mechanical 
feel called fear, which is not to be accounted for 
were we sure of being happier after death. 

“‘ The idea of a future state never enters my head 
when danger is near; yet when in no danger, my 
wish is to know what that state is, 

“¢ My nerves do not like the idea of dying, but 
my mind is delighted at the thought of being dead. 

‘*T am an unaccountable creature, and do not 
understand my own character. 

““Run away in the beginning of an action I 
would not; the feeling within does not make me 
wish to do that ; it is more the fear of being man- 
gled that would affect me ; dislike to being maimed 
is greater than to being killed, and my internal con- 
viction is, that J shall be wounded very slightly, 
but never killed or seriously hurt im action!’ 


Only one clause in this prediction was 


destined to be fulfilled. He was not killed 
in action; but few men have ever been so 
hacked, maimed, and disfigured. On one 
occasion his jaw was broken by a shot, and, 
partly through the mismanagement of the 
surgeons, it bequeathed a legacy of unremit- 
ting uneasiness to him for the rest of his life. 
Long afterwards, alluding to this “small but 
constant suffering,” he writes, “for thirty-six 
years, I have not known what it is to breathe 
freely.” 

His horror of being in any way despoiled 
in his personal appearance, seems to have 
exposed him to more than the average chance 
of accidents. At seventeen he broke his leg, 
leaping’overaditch. Getting a friend to hold 
his foot, he pulled the leg, with incredible 
pluck, and set it ; but he set it badly, and the 
surgeons said it must be amputated. Here 
comes out the constitutional trait which ren- 

* ders this anecdote so striking :-— 

‘Being young, and vain of good legs, the idea of 

hop and go one, with a timber toe, made me resolve 
to put myself to death rather than submit to am- 
putation, and I sent the maid out for laudanum, 
which I put under my pillow; luckily the doctors 
found me better, and so saved me from a con- 
temptible action.” 
When the doctors set the leg, however, 
they set it crooked ; and rather than endure 
that for life, he had the leg broken again, 
that it might be set straight ! 

The same impatient temperament finds 
vent even through the dulness of life in 
barracks. When the peace of Amiens was 
negotiated (1801), he is so discontented with 
his prospects, that he contemplates going into 
foreign service rather than “rust in peace :” 

_ “As to remaining an English full-pay lieutenant 
for ten or twelve years! not for the universe! 








Sometimes my thought is to sell’ my commission, 
and purchase one in Germany or elsewhere ; but 
my secret wish cannot be fulfilled, which is to have 
high command with British soldiers. Rather let 
me command Esquimaux than le a subaltern of 
Rifles forty years old !” 

This was an outbreak of that vehement 
and passionate nature which sought refuge 
in laudanum only three years before. All 
—— these scenes of you‘th, while idling 
with his regiment, we find ]xim running a 
round of pleasures. His time was surren- 
dered to balls and dinners, and. falling in Jove 
with four “misses” at once, for he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of women. Early, too, 
was developed his spirit of resistance to what- 
ever he conceived to be an injustice, or even 
a stretch of arrogance, coming :from people in 
authority. Here is an example, Napier at 
this period being only twenty :-— 

** His leave of absence was soon changed to a 
recruiting mission in Ireland, and that brought 
down on him the first of a series of unjust repri- 
mands, which he was fated through life to receive 
and resist,—never from any man of genius, how- 
ever. On this occasion his resistance was very 
bold, as being by a subaltern, under twenty, to a 
favourite court General, Maningham, immediately 
about the Sovereign’s person, at a time when the 
Duke of York’s imperious, and not always discri- 
minating, despotism made the boldest tremble even 
in defence.” 

A great deal of thunder is here brought to 
bear upon a very trifling matter. The con- 
nexion between the Duke of York’s despot- 
ism and Maningham’s court influence, and 
the reprimand administered to a subaltern on 
the recruiting service in Ireland, is by no 
means apparent. Besides, Sir William does 
not tell us wherein lay the injustice of these 
reprimands, and we are certainly not bound 
to take it for grantéd. That a man should 
be “fated” to receive unjust reprimands all 
his life, must be considered a mere figure of 
rhetoric. Another case immediately follows. 
Colonel Stewart had ordered that all the 
martello towers on the beach should be 
visited at certain times by the subaltern on 
duty :— 

“ Napier was the first to report. ‘How is this, 
sir? not a quarter of the duty performed.’ ‘ It 
was impossible.’—‘ That word is not in the military 
dictionary.’ ‘ But in arithmetic, Colonel, it is, 
to walk forty-five miles along a beach, mid-leg deep 
with shingle.’” 

Napier was clearly wrong; nor is the 
tartness of the reply redeemed by its point. 
The duty of the subaltern was to report why 
he had not done the duty assigned to him. Na- 
pier seems to have thoroughly understood the 
salient faults of his own temper, and, above 
all, his want of mental discipline. Two years 
afterwards we find him making the following 
confession :— 

‘© What a curse to have a turn of mind similar to 
mine! Misery to oneself, and teazing to others, 
unless disguised, which can only be with those not 
really loved. Great exertion or perfect tranquillity 
is necessary to me, who have not that superior in- 
tellect which can regulate itself. here is more 
of Cassius than Brutus in me.” 


The line which we have marked in italics 
is a key to his whole character. It helps us, 
too, the better to understand how he who 
was so brave in action, so relentless where 
the public service was concerned, and so full 
of tenderness where he might give way to it, 
was also so easily disturbed by personal 
trifies, and so tinged with superstition. One 
of his superstitions was a kind of belief in 
remarkable “ coincidences ;’ and another a 





faith in numbers, although not in the odd 
numbers rendered memorable by the cnrigg 
erudition of Sir Thomas Brown. Nay 
number was two, thus recorded in his; 
nal :—“ Two is my number—two Wives, twp 
daughters, two sons, two victories, and tty 
deaths, 1 died at Corunna, and now the grin 
old villain approaches again.” 

Corunna was his first battle-field. Hews 
ordered to join the army under Sir Joly 
Moore, and the Colonel being absent, it wy 
Napier’s good fortune to command his req 
ment on the march into Spain, subsequently 
on the famous retreat to Corunna, ani 
afterwards in that terrible en 
which cost England one of her most tbe 
soldiers. Of his own share in that conflict ly 
drew up an account, which isa perfect master. 
piece of close and minute painting. It bring 
the struggle before us with the terrible fide 
lity of personal experience, and makes y 
familiar with the incidents of battle by the 
sheer force of individual details. He opens 
by describing the English line silent and 
motionless, waiting for Sir John Moore, 
while the Imperial troops, on higher ground, 
hung over it like threatening clouds, At 
length Moore appeared. The picture of the 
man is perfectly admirable in its way, and 
fixes the scene, at a moment of surpassing 
interest, for ever on the mind :— 


“Suddenly I heard the gallop of horses, and 
turning saw Moore. He came at speed, and pulled 
up so sharp and close he seemed to have alighted 
from the air; man and horse looking at theap- 
proaching foe with an intenseness that seemed to 
concentrate all feeling in their eyes. The sudden 
stop of the animal, a cream-coloured one with 
black tail and mane, had cast the latter streaming 
forward, its ears were pushed out like horns, while 
its eyes flashed fire, and it snorted loudly with a- 
panded nostrils, expressing terror, astonishment, 
and muscular exertion. My first thought was, it 
will be away like the wind! but then I looked a 
the rider, and the horse was forgotten. Throw 
on its haunches the animal came, sliding and dash- 
ing the dirt up with its fore feet, thus bending the 
general forward almost to its neck; but his head 
was thrown back and his look more keenly piercing 
than I ever before saw it. He glanced to the 
right and left, and then fixed his eyes intently m 
the enemy’s advancing column, at the same time 
grasping the reins with both his hands, and pressing 
the horse firmly with his knees: his body thus 
seemed to deal with the animal while his mind ws 
intent on the enemy, and his aspect was one 
searching intenseness beyond the power of words 


describe : for 2 while he looked, and then galloped 


to the left, without uttering a word.” 


Presently the fire opened, and Napier's fint 
battle began in earnest :— 


“ Again Sir John Moore returned, and wastalking 
to me when a round shot struck the ground be 
tween his horse’s feet and mine. The horse leaped 
round, and I also turned mechanically, but or" 
forced the animal back and asked me if I was hurt! 
No, sir! Meanwhile, a second shot had bre 4 
the leg of a 42nd man, who screamed horribly, 
rolled about so as to excite agitation and alarm 
with others. The general said, This is nothing ™Y 
lads, keep your ranks, take that man away: 3 
good fellow don’t make such a noise, we must 
these things better.” : 
After this Moore went off, and a4 
never saw him again! “It was 4 li 
the front of this spot,” continues the J9 
“that he was killed.” ia 

Here is a trait of character. Henin 
men at one part of the engagement, a 

ot into some marshy ground close to 
age, where the firing was terrible — 


« My sword-belt was shot off, scabbard and 
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aS ; 
ing hit I pushed rapidly into the street, 
peepee spot cau, a after, I was taken 
soner. Many Frenchmen lay there, apparently 
dead, but the soldiers cried out, Bayonet them, they 
pein i The idea was to me terrible, and 
made me call out No! no! leave those cowards, 
there are plenty who bear arms to kill, come on!” 

The English smoke was rolling back every- 
where,and Napier had pushed his way through 
a lane to reconnoitre a particular position. 
«The whole excursion,” he writes, “along 
the lane was the most nervous affair I ever 
experienced ;” and when he returned, still 
sab, he found himself alone. His regiment 
was gone. It had, in fact, been ordered back 
in the interval. “The battle,” he adds, 
% seemed nearly over ; I thought myself the 
lastman alive belonging to our side who had 
got 80 far in front.” In this state of distrac- 
tion, and under a heavy fire, he turned down 
the lane to rejoin the regiment, and after 
some adventures, came to a spot where we 
have one of those fearful “situations” which 
bring out the horrors of battle more elo- 
quently than the most elaborate descrip- 
tions :— 

“T arrived at a spot where two other lanes met 
at the corner of a church ; there were three pri- 
yates of the 50th, and one of the 42nd, an Irish- 
man, there, who said we were cut off, and indeed 
Frenchmen were then coming up both lanes, one 
party from the position of the 50th, the other from 
that of the 4th. The last appeared the least nume- 
tous and the nearest, they were notthirty yards from 
us, and forgetting my leg then, though I had not 
pluck to do so for the ‘poor wounded man left be- 
hind, I said to the four soldiers, Follow me, and 
aS ~ eovgh them: then with a shout I 

forward. 

“The Frenchmen had halted, but now run on 
tous, and just as my spring and shout was made, 
the wounded leg failed, and I felt a stab in the 
back : it gave me no pain, but felt cold, and threw 
me on my face. Turning torise I saw the man 
who had stabbed me making a second thrust ; 
whereupon letting go my sabre I caught his bayo- 
net by the socket, turned the thrust, and raising 
nyse by the exertion grasped his firelock with 
both hands, thus in mortal struggle regaining my 
feet. His companions had now come up, and I 
heard the dying cries of the four men with me, 
who were all bayoneted instantly. We had been 
attacked from behind by men not before seen, as 
we stood with our backs to a doorway, out of which 
must have rushed several men, for we were all 
stabbed in an instant, before the two parties coming 
wp the road reached us : they did so however just 
ya with the man who had wounded me 
The contest was for life; and at last, over- 
powered by numbers, who “clubbed” him 
with their muskets, he called out, ‘Je me 
tad ;’ remembering the expression, he tells 
18, from an old story of a fat officer, whose 
tame being James, used to be called Jemmy 
found. But this did not save him. A tall 

man whirled his brass-hilted sabre 
mound, and struck him a powerful blow on 
¢head, and he must have been inevitably 
dain by this treacherous assailant, but for 
the interference of a young French drummer, 
bo courageous interposition he owed 
life. ‘The subsequent narrative of this 
ers career, and of Napier’s imprison- 
ment, supplies a chapter of vivid interest in 
ry of that campaign. 

At Almeida he was wounded desperately 
‘ain. The historian of the Peninsular War 

incident himself :— 


am, sos . 

This anticipation of a retreat was well founded: 
Almeida fell, the army retired, and Charles Napier, 
clinging to the light division, was engaged in all 
ls until the English general, halting on 


in the train of Wellington, at the 


on horseback when the fire was so terrible that all 


mounted. He, seeing him the only mounted man. 
in a red coat, when all the others. were in blue, 


he would be marked down. His answer was, 
‘No! 
it I will show, or fall this day.’ 
words been uttered when he fell! 


Scareely had the 


though sinking from loss of blood, took off his hat 
and waved it, muttering, for he was unable to 
speak out, ‘I could not die at a better moment.’ 

‘*Such was Admiral Napier’s account of the 
event, and he added, that holding him during the 
extraction of the ball, that painful operation was 
treated as lightly as the drawing of a tooth might 
be. Apparently dying, he was now conveyed to 
the convent of Busaco, some miles off ; his wound 
was there dressed, and he found his way to Coim- 
bra, a day’s march, by next morning.” 

These terrible cuts and maims did not 
prevent him from taking part in the move- 
ments of the army. Disabled as he was, he 
panted to be in the thick of the fight. 
The gay incident is profoundly af- 
fecting. The heroism of these brave men is 
in the highest degree touching. We are now 
in Portugal, immediately after the retreat of 
Massena :— 

‘On that retreat, day after day, Ney, the indo- 
mitable Ney, offered battle with the rear-guard, 
and a stream of fire ran along the wasted valleys 
of Portugal from the Tagus to the Mondego, from 
the Mondego to the Coa, Combat followed com- 
bat, the light-division led in pursuit, and Charles 
Napier, with his wound still bandaged, rode above 
ninety miles on one horse and in one course, to 
reach the army. His regiment being with the 
main body, he heard each morning the ever-recur- 
ring sound of the light-division’s combats in front, 
and had hourly to ask of wounded men if his 
brothers were living ? Thus advancing, on the 14th 
of March he met:a litter of branches, borne by 
soldiers and covered with a blanket. What wounded 
officer is that? Captain Napier, of the 52nd, a 
broken limb. Another litter followed. Who is 
that? Captain Napier, 48rd, mortally wounded : 
—it was thought so then. Charles Napier looked 
at them and passed on to the fight in front.” 

Here we must close our notice for the pre- 
sent of these volumes, which comprise only 
half the work. They carry us through Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, and into India, open- 
ing up the conquest of Scinde, and reviving 
in detail the divisions with Outram, which we 
must reserve for a future number. 

But before we dismiss these volumes, we 
must draw attention to one passage, which 
appears to us highly reprehensible. Sir Wil- 
liam Napier is speaking of an offer of mar- 
riage which Sir John Moore is said_to have 
contemplated to the niece of Mr. Fox, and 
observing that it was fortunate for the lady 
that it was withheld :— 

“ Corunna would have ended that union in blood 
and misery: and here also in connexion with that 
fatal field, a fact of historical interest shall be re- 
lated on the direct authority of the late Lady Cas- 
tlereagh. Lord Castlereagh’s duel with Mr. Can- 
ning was not, she said, in revenge for the intrigue 
which ousted the former from office. He was con- 
tent to leave that for public judgment; but Mr. 
Canning offered to reinstate him, if he would con- 
sent to sacrifice the reputation of Sir John Moore: 
an insult well answered with a shot.” 


Does Sir William Napier expect that such 





La statement as this, casting the blackest dis- 


the Busaco Mountain, offered battle. There riding 1 
int where: | 
Regnier’s corps assailed the position, he remained. ; 


the staff, and all the volunteers, with exception of | 
his cousin the present Admiral Napier, had dis- | 


urged him to alight; at least to put on his cloak, or } 
This is the uniform of my regiment, and in | 


A bullet had | 
entered on the right of his nose, and lodged in the ; 
left jaw near the ear, shattering the bone to pieces. | 
He was borne away past Lord Wellington, and, | 


grace upon the honour of a statesman, whose 
character is precious to Englishmen of :all 
parties, will be credited on such authority as 
{ this? Did it not occur to him that the whole 
life of Mr. Canning is an answer to it, and 
| that, even upon the veracity of Lady Cas- 
tlereagh, it is not entitled to a moment’s con- 
sideration ? 








Very Successful. A Novel. In 8 vols. By 

Lady Bulwer Lytton. 

WE should certainly not notice this publica- 
tion if we did not think we could do so with 
some advantage to the interests of literature. 
To regard it asa novel is wholly out of the 
question. In the form, or under the thin dis- 
guise of a story, moving at intervals throu 
long conversations and disquisitions, it really 
consists of a violent attack upon certain. 
persons known in the literary and political 
circles, and a general onslaught on the legis- 
lative, executive, and social institutions of 
the country, especially with reference to what 
the writer considers the wrongs of women. 
Whatever may be thought of the opinions 
enunciated in the work, its scope at least 
must be allowed to be wide and ambitious. 
If the author’s views be correct, England is 
the most corrupt state and community in the 
universe ; there is no virtue anywhere, ex- 
cept in a few people who wear brown wi 
and Hessian boots; Parliament is a den of 
thieves ; and the press—erroneously supposed 
to be free and fearless—is merely an instru- 
ment of defamation and oppression ‘in the 
hands of Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Dickens, 
and half a dozen other individuals. But the 
gigantic evil, which casts its terrible shadow 
over all the rest, is that women are the bond- 
slaves of their husbands, and that the laws 
relating to them, being made by their tyrants, 
are, of course, in the highest degree immoral 
and despotic. 

The inevitable tendency of denouncing such 
a criminal state of things, without proposin 
a substitute, is the total destruction of all. 
éxisting institutions, and a return to primeval 
anarchy. But after having got into the habit 
of laws and usages, bad as they may be, this 
would be an exceedingly inconvenient course, 
and the inconvenience would be specially felt 
in the very direction upon which the writer 
expatiates most energetically. Unlike Mrs. 
Norton, who proposes a measure which, 
whether practical or not, is at all events in- 
tended as a remedy, Lady Bulwer. Lytton 
demands the demolition of the domestic 
fabric, and leaves its reconstruction to others. 
This is somewhat arbitrary. We admit that 
it is not always to be insisted upon that 
people who see an evil should themselves 
show us how to amend it, but it is hardly 
reasonable to require that people who do not 
see it should provide a remedy. 

The language in which these notions are 
enforced is not to say merely fierce, or 
violent, or strong: it would be better desig- 
nated as irresponsible. The work may be 
described as a shriek, rather than a protest 
against certain vices in our system, of the 
vitality and baneful influence of which, 
although by no means so clear to the rest of 
the world, the writer herself appears to be 
thoroughly convinced. 

With respect to the private and personal 
matters, which may be said to form the 
groundwork of the whole, and which appear 
to have goaded Lady Lytton with a bitterness 
of spirit much to be deplored, they must be 





| dismissed in silence, as questions out of the 
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cognizance of a public journal. But it is 
not beyond our legitimate province to suggest 
that the circulating library is not the proper 
tribunal of appeal in such cases. The diffu- 
sion of a scandal, instead of helping towards 
the satisfaction of justice, only increases the 
oe oy Ae! adjudication. One of the effects 
of this kind of exposure is, greatly to dimi- 
nish the appellant’s claim to redress, she 
having thus taken the law, so to speak, into 
her own hands ; and another is to damage, if 
mot altogether to destroy her chance of 
‘securing an audience as a novelist. Although 
= may be amused at first by piquant 

y revelations, they weary of them at 
last, especially when the familiar story begins 
‘to take a shape of manifest exaggeration. 

If the terrible wrongs of which Lady Lytton 
complains have any foundation in fact, she 
heaps an additional wrong on her own head 
by dealing with them in this wild fashion 
of blind revenge; if, on the other hand, 
they are in great part the phantasma of a 
brisk imagination, somewhat disturbed by 
circumstances, she only deceives herself the 
more by endeavouring to interest the public 
in their truth. In any case she should not 
mix them up with fiction—a process which 
confuses the moral sense of the reader, and 
utterly defeats the purpose of the writer. 
Whatever of truth or invention, of reality or 
delusion, may be thus mingled in the book, 
none but Lady Lytton herself can determine ; 
but it is impossible to rise from the perusal 
of it without a shudder over the English 
homes, if such there be, that are stained by 

rofligacies so revolting, and a feeling of pro- 

ound regret that the ability which is wasted 
upon their exposure had not been more wisely 
dressed to their reform. 

The random and indiscriminate attacks 
upon the literary cliques, or clique properly, 
for there seems to be but one alluded to, 
have more the air of an exceedingly eccentric 
burlesque than of serious satire. The author 
has either been misled by some wicked cor- 
respondent concerning the inner life of the 
literary world, or she must have a strong 
faith in highly improbable incidents. But 
this is no part of our business. Of the ex- 
istence of any clique in this metropolis, 
which esses the power of controlling the 
public journals, and of compelling them, at 
their bidding, to perform the most slavish 
offices of panegyric or condemnation, we 
know nothing ; and as to whether the Guild 
of Literature holds a sort of infernal sympo- 
sium at the Cheshire Cheese, where it plies 
its wretched emissaries with gin and water, 
all we can say is, that we think it unlikely. 
These matters do not concern us ; but we can 
speak as to the accuracy of Lady Lytton’s 
reference to the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ Why she 
should include it in the widespread conspi- 
racy against her is to us quite marvellous. 
How we have contrived to deserve a niche 
in this strange gallery it surpasses our power 
of conjecture. But it ears useful to indi- 
cate to Lady Lytton that mistakes of this 
sort are calculated to injure her credit with 
the public at large. For ourselves, we can 
afford to bear them with complacency. We 
are not Lady Lytton’s enemies, nor anybody 
else’s. There are no enmities, or personal 
resentments, or sinister influences in these 
pages. Our duty is honest criticism on legi- 
timate subjects, and we can assure Lady 
Lytton that whenever she brings out a work 
that shall come within the range of our func- 
tions, she may confidently rely upon an inde- 








pendent judgment at our hands. Sympathy 
is not to be obtained by violent iteration 
of complaints, in themselves as incredible 
as their statement is painful to the reader. 








The Languages of Mosambique ; Vocabularies 
of the Dialects Lourenyo, Marques, Inham- 
bane, Sofala, Tette, Sena, Quellimane, 
Mosambique, Cape Delgado, Anjoane, the 
Maravi, Mudsau, §&c. Drawn up from the 
MSS. of Dr. W. Peters, Member of the 
Berlin Academy, and from other materials, 
by Dr. Wm. H. J. Bleek, Member of the 
German Oriental Society.. Harrison & Sons. 

WE are looking just now earnestly and anxi- 

ously towards Africa; so that we see things 

keenly which, at another time, would neither 
arrest our attention nor excite our interest. 

With an explorer like Dr. Livingston bodily 

amongst us ; with the vast tract of country of 

which he has proclaimed the value and acces- 
sibility ; with the stimulus that his accounts 
add to missionary zeal and mercantile acti- 
vity, we may be excused for drawing atten- 
tion to even a dictionary of an (all but) un- 
known tongue. We cannot invest it with 
interest, we cannot call it a book that every 
library should contain; we believe, on the 
contrary, that the majority may dispense 
with it. "What, however, the Foreign Office 
judges worthy of publication, some one or 
other is likely to think useful or instructive ; 
and it is to the Foreign Office that the print- 
ing of the work in question is due. It has, 
as a matter of course, passed under the safe 
and careful inspection of Mr. Norriss, to whom 
so many philologues, in various departments, 
are under so many obligations. 
however, is the present chaplain to the Bishop 
of Natal. He was previously the philologue 
to the Tshadda Expedition, in which his 
health failed, so that he returned to England 
before his work began—the first. professional 
philologue that ever accompanied an English 
exploring expedition. That of the United 

States numbered amongst its savans Mr. 

Hale, than whom no single man ever brought 

back more materials. This, however, is an 

episode to the consideration of the merits of 
the work itself. 

That all the languages from the northern 
frontier of the country of the Hottentots to 
the equator belong to one great family, which 
some call Kaffre and some South African, 
has long been known. Neither have the 
practical facilities for both commerce and the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 
which a fact of{this kind supplies, been either 
overlooked or undervalued. Dr. Livingston 
has drawn special attention to it, as also have 
done others before him. The Sichuana lan- 
guage of the Bichuana Kaffres will carry a 
traveller at least as far in Africa as French 
will in Europe; for even’where it is not 
spoken co nomine, it is understood. “A 
translation of the Testament,” says Dr. 
Livingston, “can be given in the Bichuana, 
which shall be intelligible in the heart of 
Southern Africa, and (so expressive is the 
language) contain fewer words than the Eng- 
lish original. Fewer words it would doubt- 
less contain, but how many more syllables ? 
The Kaffre tongues are not remarkable for 
their monosyllabic structure. Words, how- 
ever, or syllables—the value of the languages 
as a medium for communication—are thesame. 

The vocabularies of the work before us are 
(with the exception of the first) not exactly 
the Sichuana, though like it. They belong 


‘he editor;’ 





—. 
to the parts north and north-east of the jj 
chuana area. These are the languages want 
for those who strike inland from any part ¢ 
the eastern coast between Delagoa Bay a 
Quiloa, or even a point further north, 

are more allied to the forms of speech spoken 
on Lake Ngami than are the language ¢ 
Walwisch Bay and the coast of the Atlan, 
such, at least, is the editor’s opinion, founded 
on a comparison of them with Mr. Ande. 
son’s specimens from the lake itself, Tp 
southernmost of them is easily understood 
the Orange River, the northernmost at the 
equator. The Tette specimens, representing 
the most inland of them, is spoken far up th: 
Zambeze. The Maravi also carries us fr 
into the interior, differing, however, but litt 
from that of Tette. 

The extent to which these datu are newis 
a little over-rated. Of the Inhambane forns 
of speech specimens are given in Hal’ 
‘Philology of the United States’ Exploring 
Expedition.” Of the Quellimane a vou 
bulary, compiled by J. S. Leigh, has long 
been known to English investigators, as also 
a Sohili lexicon of some thousand words, 
collected on the east coast of Africa in 1837- 
39. In the Asiatic Society a MS. Voc 
bulaire Francais et Maqououa, ou Recueil 
de quelques mots de langue Maqououm, 
commencé en Novembre, 1790, gives usa 
full and early notice of the chief language of 
the class illustrated by Dr. Peters, a fact 
which, without substracting from the value 
of his illustrations, should be noticed along 
with them. 

No German, probably no comparative phi- 
lologue .of any country, can, by any 
power, when by any good fortune he iser 
trusted with a commission to lay before the 
world a series of details, be restrained from 
adulterating his concrete matter by the a- 
mixture of something in the way of a system, 
a principle, or abstraction. He will smuggle 
it in in some way or other, even as charitable, 
but unostentatious men give away sixpences 
or shillings with halfpennies or pennies on 
each side of them—so doing good and blush- 
ing to find it fame. On this principle we find 
in the preface that the class which contains the 
languages under notice contains also— 
“most of the tongues of Western Africa (the 
Italics are our own), certainly the Otsi, or Ashante, 
the Bullom, and the Timneh of Sierra Leone. 
The Gor family (the terminology is Dr. Bleek’), 
which includes the wide-spread Fulah, the Acer, 


and the Wolof, may be considered as related to 


these ; as may also the Ukuafi, spoken near the 
sources of the White Nile, and the Tumale of 
Darfur.” 


This is important if true. But is it true! 
The naked fact is this—the Kaffre tongues 
have two very remarkable characteristics, a 
the tongues just enumerated have the same, 
or, if not actually the same, something of the 
same kind; their affinities, in other respec! 
being in a different direction. The zoologist 
and botanist know at once what this means 
It means that philologues form classes 
the strength of an insufficient number of cht- 
racters, and that, so doing, they do wrong: 
If naturalists did the same, bats would 
birds, as they are in the eyes of the vulgst 
and as the Bullom, the Timneh, the Ot, 
Acera, and the Wolof, are Kaffre in the ey 
of African savans. rise 

There is still another word of criticism 
be said. It is now the ninth year snc ie 
Peters returned with his vocabularies. 
visited the districts in which he colledel 
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ea °° °»°»&” wry a 
them from ’42 to ’48, aided by the Prussian 
Government. The English Government pub- 
lishes his papers. Better this than that they 
should not be published at all. The grava- 
men of our objection does not lie here. Why 
shouldagovernment publish them at all? Why 
(supposing it to do so) be so long about it? 
The proper mediums are the publishing 
societies and the periodicals. In the volume 
before us we have what ought to have made 
two or (at most) four papers in some philo- 
logical or geographical journal. So published 
they might have come into use eight years 
ago. Epic poems should be kept nine years. 
Scientific raw material should be served up 
hot and hot. 








Fliabeth de Valois, Queen of Spain, and the 
Court of Phitip IT., dc. By Martha Walker 
Freer. Hurst and Blackett. 

Iris now many years since the celebrated 

William Cobbett declared that contemporary 

documents were the only trustworthy mate- 

rials of history. The historical romances, 
orromantic histories of England, from which 
the generality acquire their knowledge of their 
country’s institutions and progress, were de- 
nounced by him as useless, or worse. The 
social and political history of England was to 
be found in the acts of the legislature. In 
these the state of commerce, agriculture, re- 
ligion, and all the social relations, is accurately 
depicted. After a considerable interval this 
idea, which is indeed consonant with common 

sense, was taken up by Mr. Froude. In a 

collection of essays written by members of 

the University of Oxford, he further de- 
veloped Cobbett’s idea, and proposed that the 


statutes at large should be the text-book in the’ 


wiversity school of English history. This 
was followed up by a history of the reign of 
Henry VIII, written on this new principle ; 
and the success of the experiment has been 
such that we may take it for granted that the 
interesting stories of romancists, and the 
partial relations of persons who have an 
obvious object in deceiving, will no longer be 
bm as the veritable facts of history. 

ane progress of these juster principles of 


citicism may be observed even in those 
lighter biographical sketches of historical 
rs Which scarcely aspire to the dignity 


ofregular history. Even ladies are not now 
content to adopt the facts and opinions of 
their predecessors without examination. They 
meur to original documents ; and the result 
may be traced in the more impartial and 
= spirit, and the superior accuracy 
kr ch mark their writings. Miss Freer has 
a the more laborious, but satisfactory 
od with success in her Lives of ‘ Mar- 
ym d Angouléme’ and ‘Jeanne d’Albret.’ 
low the life of ‘Elizabeth de Valois’ 
favourite daughter of Catherine de’ 
Medici, and wife of Philip II., has been sub- 
to the same process. A regular bio- 
uly of this good and interesting princess 
lever before been written. The present 
of her life has been compiled, as the 
Panes informs us, from the archives of 
and ‘Simancas, and from inedited 
a pts in the Bibliotheque Impériale. 
‘Tesult has been to destroy two scandalous 

mes, which have hitherto passed as his- 

um acts. Philip II. has been accused of 
enting his beautiful bride, Elizabeth, and 
te PPy son, Don Carlos. The provoca- 
a ‘alleged is that they had heen guilty of 
Nous intrigue. Such a story was 








too attractive to the poets to be allowed to 
sleep in darkness. And the guilty loves of 
Elizabeth and her step-son, and the cruel 
vengeance of the injured husband and father, 
have made them as celebrated in modern, as 
Theseus, Phedra, and Hippolytus are in 
ancient story. 

Thewhole poetical fabric tumbles down, how- 
ever, as authentic history removes brick after 
brick from its foundations. Philip, whatever 
may have been his faults towards others, is 
shown to have been an eminently affectionate 
husband to the wife he is said to have poisoned. 
The story of his son’s murder is proved to 
have originated with his personal enemy, 
Perez, and his political antagonist, the Prince 
of Orange; while that of the intrigue be- 
tween Elizabeth and her step-son is first 
found in Llorente, a writer who lived a 
hundred years after the events which he 
relates. 

But besides the light which Miss Freer’s 
researches have thrown upon these interest- 
ing points, they have enabled her to present 
her readers with many graphic pictures of 
contemporary manners. The splendid gaiety, 
the freedom, often bordering on licentious- 
ness, which reigned in the court of Catherine, 
are strongly contrasted with the frigid deco- 
rum of that over which Philip and his sister 
Juana presided. Here we read how the 
latter, having one day fallen from her horse, 
was obliged to pick herself up, because it would 
have been contrary to etiquette for a noble- 
man to approach her in such an undignified 
position. Elizabeth’s new-born baby is in 
danger of being starved to death, because the 
proper forms have not been observed in 
choosing a wet-nurse out of the three hun- 
dred who have been selected as candidates 
for the office. In this court, so stately and 
so dull, the princess—accustomed to the bril- 
liant society where Catherine and Mary 
Queen of Scots, to the fascinations of beauty 
added the still greater fascinations of wit— 
was buried at the age of eighteen. Her amuse- 
ment now consisted in visiting the different 
churches of her capital, and conversing with 
the nuns of the various convents with which 
it was filled. Once she tried a fancy ball, 
and Philip even condescended to dance. But 
the experiment was not repeated. It was 
too light for the gravity which was expected 
in the Catholic queen. And the worthy suc- 
cessors of Doctor Sangrado, with their bleed- 
ing, cupping, and blistering, soon left the 
poor young queen in no plight for amuse- 
ment. 

Elizabeth was the second child of Henry IT. 
of France and Catherine de’ Medici. Her elder 
brother, Francis II., had been betrothed to 
Mary Queen of Scots,*the niece of the powerful 
princes of Lorraine. The two princesses were 
brought up together at the French court, and 
many of Mary’s Latin exercises consisted of 
letters of admonition addressed to her younger 
companion. Elizabeth was early the subject of 
schemes formatrimonial and politicalalliances. 
At one time she was destined to be the wife 
of our Edward VI. The treaty, however, 
was broken off, and she was affianced to Don 
Carlos, only son of Philip the Second, by his 
first wife, Mary of Portugal. On the death 
of his second wife, Queen Mary of England, 
the claims of the son were set aside in favour 
of the father. The bridegroom was at this 
time thirty-three, the bride eighteen. The 
terrible Duke of Alba was the king’s proxy, 
and espoused in his stead the beauteous 
heiress of Valois. Paris was a scene of un- 





exampled festivity. In the Rue St. Antoine 
was held a tournament, at which the king, 
her father, challenged the principal lords of 
his kingdom to the mock combat. 

The Marshal de Vieilleville was his first 
antagonist. The king next splintered a lance 
with the Duke of Savoy. The Duke of Guise, 
like a good courtier, suffered the royal cham- 
pion to bear away the honours in the next en- 
counter. Montgomery almost unhorsed his 
majesty; and the king insisted, despite the re- 
maonstrances of the queen, on running another 
course. The lances of both were shivered ; 
Henry threw away the fragment which re- 
mained in his hand, but Montgomery, either 
purposely or by mistake, retained his ; and 
as Henry pressed on to unhorse him, the 
fragment entered the king’s eye and pene- 
trated his brain. He was borne dying from 
the lists ; and thus the bridal festivities were 
changed into a scene of mourning and con- 
sternation. 

In due time, however, the young Queen of 
Spain proceeded to join her husband in the 
land of her adoption. She was accompanied 
by the weak and frivolous, but handsome and 
brilliant Antoine de Bourbon, King of Na- 
varre, and the Cardinal his brother. On her 
arrival at Poitiers she received poetical letters 
from her mother and her former companion, 
the Queen of Scots. It is a pleasing trait of 
Catherine de’ Medici, that in the midst of the 
deep anxieties which oppressed her at this 
crisis, she could find time for these tender 
lines to her daughter. The verses of Mary 


Queen of Scots are not without merit :— 
“ Les pleurs font mal au cceur joyeux et sain, 
Mais au dolent ils servent quasi de pain: 
Car si le mal par les pleurs n’est allegé, 
A tout moins il en est soulagé.” 


Poor princess! she lived to make the ex- 


.periment in real earnest. 


At the Spanish frontier the young bride 
was given up to the Spanish noblemen who 
were commissioned to receive her. The King 
of Navarre wished her farewell. And then 
the Cardinal Mendoza raised his hands over 
her head, and intoned in Latin the verse from 
the Psalms :—“ Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider ; incline thine ear.” To which the 
archdeacon, his brother, replied :—“ Forget 
also thine own people, and thy father’s house.” 
But this was too much. The cup of the poor 
child’s affliction was full, and overflowed. 
The tears streamed down her cheeks, and she 
threw herself in an agony of grief into the 
arms of the King of Navarre. The cardinal 
and the Spanish grandees were scandalized. 
But Elizabeth, recovering herself, said that 
she had followed the etiquette of her country, 
which required that she should embrace her 
cousin, the King of Navarre, as he was a 
prince of the blood. 

At the first town within the territory of 
Spain at which she stopped, a band of young 
noblemen, richly dressed, but with sombreros 
pulled over their brows to hide their faces, 
awaited her as she descended from her litter. 
Elizabeth, accustomed to the chivalrous gal- 
lantries of the French court, was convinced 
that the foremost cavalier was Philip himself, 
whose impatience had driven him to antici- 
pate their formal meeting in the capital. 
But she did not yet know Philip, whose 
punctilious ideas would dispense with none 
of the rules of established custom. The only 
point in which he suffered his gallantry to 
interfere with them was in stepping forward 
to embrace his bride, instead of allowing her 
to kneel before him, when he received her in 
state at the splendid palace of Mendoza. 
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The awe with which she at first regarded 
her mysterious and taciturn husband soon, 
however, wore off. She had brought with 
her from France a whole tribe of ladies-in- 
waiting, maids of honour, tire-women, tailors, 
goldsmiths, cooks, and household officers, with 
every conceivable name and office. Their 
enormous trains of baggage could not be 
transported across the Pyrenees, and had to 
be sent by sea. This was a cause of conster- 
nation and complaint. Then there were 
bickerings for precedency between the Spa- 
nish and French officials in the Queen’s house- 
hold. These quarrels became the subject of 
despatches from the ambassadors, and threat- 
ened to embroil the two courts in disagree- 
able complications. All this Philip bore with 
exemplary patience. In her society he un- 
bent his contracted brow, and she was never 
so happy as when he was with her. Lent 
was a great interruption to this domestic 
content. The King at this season betook 
himself to a monastery, where he shut him- 
self up from business and the world, and 
spent his time in reading the Bible, in fast- 
ing, and in prayer. Donna Juana, his sister, 
also retired to the convent of the Descalzas ; 
and Elizabeth employed her time in visiting 
the several churches, and performing acts of 
charity and devotion. er gravity and 
affability endeared her to the people, and she 
was everywhere saluted as “Isabella de la 
paz, y de la bontad.” 

On the death of her brother, Francis IT., 
she received the following letter from Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici. We extract it, because it 
places Catherine’s character in a point of view 
which will be new to most readers :— 


**MaDAME Ma Finitz,—As I have given the 
messenger instructions to say many things to you, 
I write only to pray you, ma fille, not to feel sad- 
ness on my behalf; for I will try to demean my- 
self so that God and the world may approve of my 
aetions ; for my chief care shall be the honour of 
God and the conservation of my authority. Not, 
however, for my own benefit, but for the preserva- 
tion of this realm and the good of your brother, 
whom I love for the sake of him who was your 
common father. Ma fille, m’amye! commend 
your happiness to the keeping of the Almighty ; 
for you have seen me as happy and prosperous as 
you are now yourself, when my only sorrow was 
the fear of not being sufficiently beloved by the 
king your father, who gave me more honour than 
I merited, but whom I so loved, that in his pre- 
sence I always felt awe. God has bereaved me of 
my husband ; and now I weep for your brother. 
He has committed to my charge three little chil- 
dren, a kingdom distracted by divisions, within 
which there is not one individual to whom I can 
trust, or one who is not swayed by private par- 
tiality. Therefore, m’amye, take warning by my 
fate ; confide not exclusively to the love which you 
bear towards your husband, and which he renders 
back to you, nor in the pomps and luxuries of your 
present power ; but lift up your heart to Him who 
alone can continue these blessings to you, and who, 
when it is His sovereign will, can bring you to my 
present condition—the which I would rather die 
than see you suffer, from dread lest your constancy 
should fail under the bitter trials which I have en- 
dured solely through his aid and protection.” 


Who can blame Catherine if, in difficulties 
such as these, her course was not always the 
straight one? Cunning is the only weapon 
of the weak. 

After reading the accounts of Elizabeth’s 
illn and the mode of treatment adopted 
by the ish physicians of her household, 
Doetor + Nasi no longer seems a caricature. 
Miss Freer gives detailed accounts of her 
attacks of chicken-pock, of the  small-pox, 





and of her several confinements, mature and 
premature. Copious bleeding, cupping, blis- 
tering on the chest, stomach, and feet, were 
the mild remedies applied to the delicate 
frame of the beautiful Queen. On all these 
occasions Philip was a constant attendant at 
her bed-side. Regardless of the danger, he 
watched with her while she lay insensible 
with small-pox. While she was recovering 
from her confinement he sat for hours with 
her hand in his. 

Meanwhile his unhappy son, Don Carlos, was 
becoming more and more unfit to succeed to 
the throne. There was scarcely a nobleman 
at his father’s court on whom he had not 
drawn his dagger in some fit of causeless 
irritation. He ate and drank to excess—he 
insulted the ladies of the court. He was a 
terror to the citizens. His father was the 
especial object of his hatred. He wrote love 
letters in verse to his beautiful step-mother, 
in which he accused the King of having un- 
justly deprived him of her, and avowed his 
guilty passion, There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that she only treated him 
with such compassion as his unhappy state of 
mind demanded from one who stood in so near 
arelationship to his father. Philip never mani- 
fested the slightest distrust of her affection 
and fidelity to himself. At length the prince 
entered into a conspiracy to fly the kingdom, 
to place himself at the head of the insurgents 
in the Low Countries, and to extort from his 
father the recognition of him as their viceroy. 
He was evidently labouring under the mental 
derangement which he had inherited from 
his grandmother, who had died a lunatic in 
the convent of Tordesillas. At this crisis 
Philip determined to arrest and confine him. 
In the dead of night the King, in armour, 
accompanied by his council, descended into 
the sleeping room of his son, who always 
kept a loaded pistol under his pillow, and pos- 
sessed himself of his papers. The prince was 
brought to trial and convicted. What his 

unishment was to have been is not known, 
but he died shortly after. Perez, who was 
then a fugitive at Rome, and the King’s 
deadly enemy, immediately spread the report 
that the prince had been poisoned to prevent 
the scandal of a public execution, to which 
the council had condemned him. Into the 
evidence brought forward by Miss Freer to 
disprove this statement we cannot now enter. 
Suffice it to say that, if the King had so 
much desired his son’s death, he need only 
have left him to pursue the course of horrible 
debauchery to which he was addicted. Don 
Carlos had been often at the point of death ; 
but in every case his father had shown the 
greatest anxiety, and adopted every means to 
promote his recovery. * 

The Queen was now far advanced in her 
pregnancy. She had already given birth to 
two argo to whom Philip was deeply 
attached. But the bleeding and blistering of 
the Spanish doctors were doing their worst ; 
and after giving birth prematurely to a 
female infant, she expired on the 3rd of Oct. 
1568. 

Before her death she had taken leave of 
the King her husband. 

«* *T go, Monseigneur,’ said she, ‘relying on the 
merits of Christ, my Saviour, where I may ever 
pray the Almighty to bless and prosper you.’ 
Philip replied, ‘I confide in the Most High, that 
he will still have mercy upon me and restore you to 
health, so that you yourself may execute the 
righteous inteat of your heart. But if the con- 
trary should happen, and I am smitten for my 


| sins with that calamity, in your stead I promise 





= 
faithfully to perform and execute all you have, 
"Philip then retired j afi 
ilip then retired in great afflict 
the Queen soon after onylved, with feta 
of the Saviour on her lips. 

Miss Freer, having related all the 
which took place from the Queen’s betpotij 
till her decease, who walked first and yy 
last, what coloured dresses the Queen 
and what her maids of honour, has no ijy 
of suffering her heroine’s death to close ty 
scene. We are told all about how sheyy 
laid out, who watched at the head of th 
coffin, and who sat at the feet; hov,g 
the dead of night, Philip entered the chip! 
where she lay, attended by Don Jum ¢ 
Austria, Ruy Gomez, and Don Hernando & 
Toledo; how he advanced slowly and say 
to the bier; how he knelt at the head ¢ 
the coffin, and remained absorbed in 
for many minutes; how he sprinkled th 
coffin with holy water; and how he tha 
silently stalked out. The remains of th 
poor princess are then traced, from their fir 
resting-place in the chapel of the Descalas 
till their final translation to the chapel ¢ 
Saint Lawrence in the Escorial. 

We think we can perceive a great improv 
ment in the author’s style since her ‘Jean 
d’Albret’ appeared. Her narrative is mor 
flowing and easy, and her judgment of per- 
sons and measures more moderate and im 
partial. There is one fault, however, which 
sometimes gives an air of affectation to her 
writing. In translating a document, sh 
often leaves some words in a sentence in the 
original French or Spanish. There is no ree 
son why ma fille should not be translated ‘my 
daughter,’ or m’amye ‘my love; Ja cour might 
just-as well be rendered into ‘the courtyanl, 
This is comparatively of little importane 
when the original is French, for every mm 
can translate it for himself. But Spanish » 
not generally known in this country, ands 
sentence in that language must throw out 
most English readers. 








The Recent Progress of moe ie 
y Bliss 


cially in the United States. 
Loomis, LL.D. Third Edition. Low&Os, 
[Concluding Notice.] 

AnoTHER observatory, to which the # 
tronomers both of Europe and Amene 
look with great hope, is that connectel 
with Harvard College, Cambridge. The cal 
lege had taken an interest in astrono 
pursuits for a long time before any opportu. 
nity presented itself for establishing an obser 
vatory. Still it appears that as early as 1816 
Mr. Bond, the present director, was chair 
of a committee for “ considering the subjet 
of an observatory, and for reporting to 
corporation their opinion upon t e . 
eligible plan for the same, and thestie. ** 
Bond visited Europe at this time, and mut 
himself familiar with the instruments 0 
Greenwich Observatory, at the request of 
committee. For want of funds, however, 
project was relinquished, and no su 
effort was made till 1839, when Mr. 
was appointed by the Government ot & 
United States to make a series of astt ye 
cal and meteorological observations 
nexion with Captain Wilkes’s exploring 


of the college made arrangem 
with the consent of the Governmen , 
fer his instruments to Cambridge, 
pointed him astronomical observer 
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‘versity, and took measures to raise by sub- 
—, sufficient sum to erect such build. 
ings a3 WEre mediately required.” 

"*fhe names of the subscribers to this good 
york are given in Part I. of the first volume 
of the ‘ Annals of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Harvard College,’ which has fortu- 
nitely appeared during the writing of this 
pres e second Part of the same volume 
having been published for some considerable 
tine. ‘MAis volume gives a very elaborate 
historical account. of the foundation of the 
observatory on its present site, and of the con- 
dition in which it previously existed on the 
Dana House estate, originally purchased by 
the corporation of the College. It is, how- 
ever, only with the present observatory that 
we are concerned, and with that chiefly as 
showing the liberal and zealous spirit with 
which the citizens of the United States under- 
take and carry out an object when they are 
convinced of its importance. The subscrip- 
tion list, which appears to be still open, ex- 
tends from the year 1839 to 1855, and con- 
tains some very remarkable donations and 
bequests. Amongst these the most remark- 
able is the bequest of 100,000 dollars in 1848 
by Edward Bromfield Philips, Esq., which 
sum is the chief source of the endowment of 
the institution, that is, of the means of pro- 
viding salaries for the director and assistants, 
and of purchasing books and instruments. 
The printing of the observations is provided 
for by a bequest of 10,000 dollars in 1855, 
made by Josiah Quincy, jun. Amongst other 
remarkable contributions are two, made in 
1843 and 1847, of 5500 and 5000 dollars respec- 
tively, by Mr. David Sears. Rich and gene- 
tous England may take a lesson from such rare 
md prudent munificence. Altogether the re- 
sources of the observatory amount to a sum 
not far short of 200,000 dollars. It is there- 
fore well endowed, a point of extreme im- 
portance for the permanence of any institu- 
tion, and it is at present exceedingly well 
equipped with instruments,—a point of as 
much importance for its present efficiency. 
instruments are,—1st. A Munich tele- 
scope, equatorially mounted, of 15 inches 
dear aperture, and of 22% feet focal length. 
RA transit circle, by Simms, of 4 feet in dia- 
neter, with a ine of 4 inches aperture, 
ad 5 feet focallength. 3rd. A 46-inch tran- 
at mstrument. And, 4th. A 5-foot equato- 
tial, with a 43-inch object-glass. The present 
reputation of the observatory rests mainl 
othe discoveries made with the great Munic 
quatorial,—namely, of the eighth satellite and 
tie interior dusky ring of Saturn, before the 
discovery of these my ap by any observer 
in Europe, and on the vigorous and talented 
wy in which Mr. Bond, the Director, made 
_ ofthe novel method of the galvano- 
ri raga apparatus for observations 


It 18 not our intention to enter into the 
Ds cal details of this interesting applica- 
: of science to astronomy ; but in justice 
asubject in which the American astrono- 

Pa ve won so much deserved reputation, 

Tey to say a few words. 

emo the electric telegraph wires, as 
mam used for astronomical purposes, 
Bot two kinds—namely, either for convey- 
4g time or other signals simultaneously from 
sue station or observatory to several others 
Ps in the circuit of the galvanic wires, 
dann Tins automatically the transits 
tein over the wires of a telescope. By 
Named use of it, local time can be 





transmitted systematically from one central 
observatory, for example, Greenwich, to as 
many stations as are thought necessary, and 
longitudes of distant stations can be com- 
pared with arapidity anda precision formerly 
unattainable ; and by the second, the transits 
of stars can be made with far more ease and 
accuracy than by the ordinary method of 
listening to the beats of a clock. The very 
long lines of telegraph wires which are laid 
throughout the whole of the United States, 
offered unusual facilities for experiments on 
longitude determinations in connexion with 
the Great Coast Survey, and, as early as 1844, 
Captain Wilkes undertook by such means to 
determine the difference of longitude of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The method was em- 
ployed in an improved form in 1846, by Pro- 
fessor Bache, superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, for determining the differences of lon- 
gitude of several stations of the survey, and 
afterwards was still more successfully em- 
ployed, and with greater refinement, for con- 
necting various astronomical observatories, 
under the direction of the Professors at the 
Washington Observatory, together with Dr. 
Loomis. Since that time the Americans have 
never lost sight of the advantages of the 
method, and in 1848 gave it the greatest 
improvement of which it is capable by con- 
necting with it the invention of aclock which 
is enabled to break the circuit automatically 
at every beat. 

This invention is not peculiarly American, 
but was accomplished in naand as early as 
1840, by Professor Wheatstone, and about 
the same time by Mr. Bain. Afterwards 
various plans were proposed in America, by 
Mr. Saxton in 1844, by Mr. Spead in 1847, by 
Dr. Locke in 1848, by Professor Mitchell in 
1849, and, finally, by Professor Bond in 1850. 
Mr. Saxton’s plan is similar to that of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, the circuit being completed 
at each beat of the pendulum by means of a 
globule of mercury, and is that used at the 
Washington Observatory. We need not say 
that Professor Bond’s clock was put into use 
at the Observatory of Harvard College, and to 
him is due also the invention of the most prac- 
tically successful apparatus for registering 
both the beats of the clock and the transits or 
signals for which the times are to be recorded. 
The apparatus, called by him spring governor 
(a name not very happily devised for in- 
dicating its nature and office), is elaborately 
described, with drawings, in Part I. of the 
first volume of the ‘ Annals of the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard College,’ already alluded to. 

The observing of stars in zones is the stock 
work of this observatory, as it appears to be 
at Washington and in some of the European 
observatories. It were to be wished that the 
general sweeps of the heavens conducted on 
so large a scale, and with so great resources, 
were better organized, and that European 
and American observers who devote their 
observatories to this work would consult the 
principle of division of labour, and by this 
means realize a complete sweep of the 
northern heavens, down to stars of the 
twelfth magnitude. Still we may be thank- 
ful for so large an amount of good work, and, 
as long as the passion for multiplying astro- 
nomical observatories lasts, it may be as good 
an employment of their resources as any 
other which we can suggest. 

We must not, amongst the astronomical 
efforts of the United States, omit to mention 
the scientific expedition sent to Santiago, in 
Chili, in 1849. “ithe immediate object of the 








expedition was to make observations of Venus 
and Mars, and of neighbouring stars, for 
comparison with observations made in the 
northern hemisphere, for the purpose of 
deducing the sun’s parallax. We shall sus- 
pend our judgment respecting the value of 
this undertaking till the results are collected, 
reduced, and published. In this, meanwhile, 
as in the search after the philosopher’s 
stone, the expedition has been of great col- 
lateral service to science, by collecting a mass 
of topographical and political matter which 
cannot but be of greatservice. Twosplendid 
volumes have been already printed, of which 
the first, to use Dr. Loomis’s words, “ gives a 
full account of Chili, its geography, climate, 
earthquakes, government, social condition, 
mineral and agricultural resources, commerce, 
&c.;” while the second “ contains Lieutenant 
MacRea’s narrative of his magnetical expe- 
dition across the Andes and pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, with an account of the 
minerals, &c., of Chili, their Indian antiqui- 
ties, and a description of various mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, crustacea, and plants, 
collected by the expedition.” Five other 
volumes are to follow, containing, amongst 
other valuable matter, determinations of the 

ositions of more than 20,000 stars never 

fore tabulated. 

Thus in whatever light astronomers may 
ultimately regard the results deduced from 
the primary objects of the expedition, there 
can be no doubt that the collateral benefit to 
science in the acquisition of a valuable mass 
of facts relating to statistics, antiquities, and 
natural history, is very great, and the 
Americans may be justly proud of the energy 
with which their Government responded to 
the appeal of the proposers, and of the 
liberality with which they provided for the 
equipment of the expedition. 

e have only space for a brief reswmé of 
the results above detailed, relating to the pro- 
gress of astronomy in America. 

In a very short space of time they have 
equipped, by public or private means, twenty- 
four observatories, and furnished them with 
first-rate instruments. Two of these are 
liberally endowed, and capable, with prudent 
management, of being permanently useful— 
and at both these the method of galvanic 
registration of transits was adopted much 
earlier than in Europe. One which promised 
much at the beginning is, for a time, under 
an eclipse, but two others, Albany and Michi- 
gan, ‘have good prospects under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Gould and Dr. Brunnow. Many 
of these will undoubtedly be mainly employed 
for educational purposes, but, as connected 
with endowed institutions, will be permanent, 
and may frequently furnish useful results, 
while those established by private funds will 
— the same course as the similar esta- 

lishments in England. They have already 
done good service in diffusing information 
and a taste for science throughout the 
country. The mass of work done at the 
two leading observatories of Washington 
and Cambridge appears to be great, but 
the published results are so scanty as 
scarcely to allow us to form a just estimate 
of its value or amount. Still, from the energy 
with which the subject of astronomy has been 
taken up, the talent which has been already 
exhibited by some of the chief cultivators of 
it, and the results which are already before 
us, there are sufficient grounds for hope of a 
brilliant future for American science. 
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Poems. By Sir Oscar Oliphant, Kt. Hope. 
Cloud Shadows, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By John W. Fletcher. Longman and Co. 
The Wanderer, and other Poems. By the 
Smith of Smitheden. Edinburgh: Hogg. 
The Norman Invasion, and the Day of Rin- 
rory. By A. Bowman. Richardson. 
Eva, A Romance in. Rhyme. By Caroline 
Giffard Phillipson. John Moxon. 
Eugénie; or, The Spanish Bride. By Flo- 
rence de Vere. Ward and Lock. 
To thequestion What is Poetry? no good reply 
has ever been given bya formal definition. A 
description which only refers torhyme orverse, 
or any measured succession of words, is inad- 
missible: there may be all this in faultless 
perfection, and yet no real poetry. Besides, 
in unpretending prose there is often heard 
the rhythm and the music of truest melody. 
Nor are those definitions more satisfactory 
which deal with the substance rather than 
the form of poetical compositions. The grand, 
the romantic, the beautiful, the ideal—these 
may be qualities essential in the poet, but 
others may display them in equal excellence. 
In ancient times prophet and bard were sy- 
nonymous words, and their lofty inspirations 
refused to bedistinguished by canons andrules 
of critical art. But though it is difficult to lay 
down a logical definition of poetry, there is 
an instinct which reveals and attests its 
resence. Like the mysterious principle of 
ife, which it is also impossible to explain 
by exact description, but which is seen and 
felt by its effects, true poetry makes itself 
known to the poetical sense, and its absence 
is equally perceived in spite of the most 
skilful imitation of structure or form. No- 
thing can compensate for the want of this 
spirit and life. It -was said, by the author of 
‘The Lives of the English Poets,’ that “it 
is less difficult to write a volume of lines 
swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, 
and stiffened by transpositions, than to pro- 
duce a few couplets graced only by naked 
elegance and simple purity.” The same 
remark is constantly suggested by the 
perusal of works, which in courtesy are 
classed with poetry only because they are 
not printed as prose. 

In the works now before us there is little 
to encourage a more lenient judgment. 
The passages of true poetry are in all of 
them so few and far between as to leave the 
volumes hopelessly beyond the range of 
classical note. First of all there is Sir Oscar 
oo eye whose gaudily painted portrait in 
highland costume embellishes a volume as 
attractive as cream and gold binding can 
make it. But'the contents do not correspond 
with the brilliant exterior, notwithstanding 
the conscious complacency of a prefatory 
notice, worthy of being preserved as a curio- 
sity in this class of addresses :— 

‘Sir Oscar Oliphant desires to inform the 
reader that the poems contained in this volume 
have all been already published through various 
channels, But that Sir Oscar's partiality for these 
fugitive pieces has been always so great, the reader 
would not have been asked to judge of their merits 
in such form as they are now presented. No one 
has requested the collection or publication, and Sir 
Oscar hopes no one will regret it.” 

Although arrayed in “the garb of old 
Gael,” Sir Oscar is a native of Ireland, as he 
tells in the following sonnet :— 

“ ENGLAND. 
% ogi me, Ragiend | if, while yet within 
a imperial isle, supreme o’er earth and sea, 


y spirit often wander far from thee; 
Nor all thy loveliness and grandeur win 








My charméd fancy, that it not hegin 
To picture often other scenes for me, 
And other sights, the wealth of memory, 
To the outward eye long lost in distance thin. 
T love thy glory, England! sudden tears 
Of an enenvying admiration start, 
Not seldom, as thy radiant form appears, 
And the world’s stage presents thine honour’d part ; 
But Ireland is my birthplace; there youth’s years 
Were passed; my home is there, and there my heart.” 


Sir Oscar’s literary talent, and his art in 
rhyme, appear to most advantage in the 
translations from the Italian, some of which 
are really well done. We give three stanzas 
from his version of Metastasio’s well-known 
Hymn to Venus :— 


“Mother of love! 
From thine own starry home, 
Wrapped in the splendour of ethereal light, 
Immortal Venus, beautiful and bright, 
Come, oh! benignly come ; 
Thou that with joys ineffable and holy 
Mak’st happier still the happy gods in heaven, 
Thou that to mortals sorrowful and lowly ; 
To charm their cheerless days and nights wast giv’n, 
Look down 
From thy high throne, 
See heaven and earth and ev’ry thing’s thine own. 
* * * 


* Soon as young Spring 
Over the waking earth begins his reign, 
And the fresh zephyrs, in glad bands advancing, 
With odour-laden wings come lightly dancing 
Along the flower-gemmed plain— 
Lo, every little warbler’s breast is thrilling 
Warm with thy soft and sweet and holy flame, 
Till sweet-tongued praises, all the ether filling, 
Make every echo vocal with thy name, 
From brake and tree 
Saluting thee 
Of all that lives and loves the true divinity.” 


THERE is a poem in the new volume by 
John William Fletcher, akin in subject to 
the hymn of Metastasio, smooth in verse, but 
with feeble measure, of the lyric spirit worthy 
of the theme :— 


“LOVE CANNOT DIE, 


“Tis written round about the golden girth 
f earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
In darkness and in light, in death and birth, 
In 7. in madness, and in mirth;— 
ove cannot die. 


“ The heavens for ever bend their shining blue 
Above the world from east to west, 
And still they tell it out in drops of dew, 
And still the truth, though old, is ever new 
And ever blest : 


“ The sun rejoicing in his morning beams, 
Or breathing out his latest sigh, 
Proclaims it by the glory of his gleams, 
And by the clouds that haunt his death, like dreams— 
Love cannot die, 


“ The waves of ocean in their wildest sweep, 
And in their gentlest rise and fall, 
Acknowledge it from out their deepest deep, 
And the lake wavelets as they softly creep, 
Repeat the call : 


“ The skylark bears it up upon his wings, 
And trills it to the summer sky ; 
Where’er a tree its sombre shadow flings, 
Or the green ivy round its branches clings, 
Love cannot die, 
* * * * * 
“The mother deems she is supremely blest, 
To guard her child where’er it go; 
And she would pierce her own maternal breast 
To save its life, to shadow it with rest, 
To shield from woe, 


“ And silently she tells by every tear 
She sheds, by every long-drawn sigh 
Which only guardian angels ever hear, 
By every golden hope and leaden fear— 
Love cannot die. 


“ Are there not sunny thoughts and hopes that fling 
A lustre o’er the days of youth, 
When kindred hearts together closely cling, 
When the horizon is a rainbow ring, 
And all is truth? 
* * * * * 
“Tn every noes bell, in every tear, 
n every look and sign of woe; 
Where’er a lone one watches by a bier, 
Where’er a star may shine, a grave appear, 
A wild flower blow :-— 


“ Yea, it is written round the golden girth 
f earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
Tn darkness and in light, in death and birth, 
In melody, in madness, and in mirth— 
Love cannot die.” 


Cloud Shadows and Atcherley, the two 





a 
the one chiefly reflective, the other dese: 
tive, do not warmly speak to the sympafh; 
and have too much tendency to a mysig 
style, from which most of the minor pj 
are free. The Requiem, the Christmas 
and one or two of the Songs, best sustain; 
Fletcher’s position among the minor poy 
of the day. 









Tue poetry of the Smith of Smitheden}y 
marks of some vigour, but too generally yj 
of control or of guidance. The writer, whi 
lack of sound sense appears even in the nay 
assumed on the title-page, talks in }j 
metrical preface about his “ rude and rug 
rhymes,” and says— 

“Tet not the querulous too keenly scan 

The poor refreshments which are here set down; 
Who truly gives, gives as he hath and can,” 

Now it is just because he gives not ashe em, 
but presents a mass of matter carelesi 
written and slightly elaborated, that th 
author of ‘The Wanderer’ will fail to gain th 
public ear. It is a poem in five canted 
Spenserian verse, in which the writer di 
courses on a variety of topics of history, 
literature, art, and especially of social lif, 
The second canto, entitled Waterloo, describes 
not only the battle, but the antecedents ani 
results of the last struggle of Napoleon. h 
the next canto, headed Peterloo, a review is 
taken of the leading revolutions in English 
history. The principles of the author, ani 
his style of explaining them, appear in thee 
two stanzas, which are as intelligible ani 
regular as any we can find in the long poem: 
























“ And see the little Mayflower lonely ride, 
In God-felt trust, the wintry ocean wild, 
Eternal Providence thy journey guide, 
Thou little ark of Worship undefiled. 
God is thy hidden Cause, thy Sun and Shield, 
Though none discern in thee his secret Hand; 
Yet by his Spirit thou art led and fill'd; 
And where He planteth, there thou shalt expand, 

And with a mighty Purpose sway a mighty land, 


* * * + * 










“But victory is ever but begun . 
This side the grave. No rest, brave Oliver! 
The post of Lord Protector now is won, 
And like a Nessus tunic thou shalt wear 
The burning vestment of the public care; 
*Tis thy appointed place, thy task, thy time. 
Thou art the man to —— a <r 
Let hungry factions plot, or sink, or climb, 
War's ogi ats thou shalt control, and rule sublime!” 











Tue Day of Rinrory is a narrative of th 
events of a stirring episode of Scottish his 
tory. Macaulay’s well-known chapter his 
been used both in the description of the pas 
of Killiecrankie and the battle. The mettial 
form of the poem is in feeble imitation a 
Scott, and this double imitation leaves litte 
merit of original conception to Mr. Bowma. 
Here is the metrical sketch of the gallant 


” 
Dundee, the hated “ Claverhouse” of Scottish 
tradition :— 
“ While loud and louder swells the wail 
Of the warpipe, o’er the startled vale ; 
And with it there arose 
A cry that ran from flank to flank, 
From bosky height to river’s bank, 
Where long in line the men take rank ; 
As through the trees that thickly grow 
Around the house, upon the haugh 
A troup of horsemen pressed. 
In front of all, free-rein’d, rode one 
In steel and scarlet, and the sun 
Shimmered upon his vest. 
Through the close wood, a lifting pace, 
Forward till all might note his face, 
And the white star on the brow 
Of the dun horse with fiery crest; 
And on its broad, dark, glossy breast, 
The foam that lay like snow. 
On the open haugh the horseman strode, 
And turning up the line he rode, 
Glancing along, and freely round, 
Upon the foe, and wood-hemm’d g 
And the ery was, ‘’Tis Dundee. 
From Hastings’ Buffs there burst a cheer 
To see him ride, and ride so near, 

























principal poems in Mr, Fletcher’s volume, 


By George, a horseman he! 
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d there remembrance wrought 
Piet ond brain of Lowland Scot, 
and horror rose in thought. 
Jo! on his horse, the slayer 
Who worked the devil’s work on earth ! 
Who shot the saints by holy earth, 
Who never heard a prayer! 
Who rode through fields all bullet torn, 
‘As now the miscreant rides in scorn 
Of death by mortal missive borne!” 
The poem on the Norman Invasion has some 
es, but as a whole is not worthy 
of the subject. 

Tag author of Eva and other Poems has 
skill in descriptive colouring, and makes the 
most of thoughts not very profound and 
fancies not remarkably brilliant. In the 
sketch of the personal appearance of the 
heroine, the style of the poetry is favourably 
shown :— 

“Oh, lovely Eva! o’er that fairy head 

Scarce fifteen summers have their rose-leaves shed! 
And yet within that eye of pure deep blue 
Which rivals summer clouds in tender hue 

A depth of teeling lies, and on that brow 

A majesty to which all hearts must bow. 

And in thy step a something undefin’d, 

That speaks the presence of a gifted mind. 
Those auburn ringlets that around thee stream, 
Shrouding thy beauty in a golden gleam, 

Flow all uncheck’d in clust’ring riches down, 
And that fair head with glorious beauty crown. 
Simple the robe that with its snowy folds 

That perfect form so gracefully enfolds, 

Yet meeter far for thee than gay attire 

Which thy pure beauty never could require, 
Star of thy woodland home! may never day 
With its fierce fires obscure thy virgin ray ; 

But in Life’s skies may’st thou serenely shine, 
Until at last a better home be thine!” 

Among the miscellaneous poems there is 
one on the Return of the Guards to London, 
expressing with spirit some of the feelings 
with which many witnessed that stirring 
seene, The lines on the Death of General 
Guyon are an honourable tribute to the me- 
mory of a good and gallant soldier, who passed 
away without the notice due to his worth. 


Tue dramatic versification of the day, so far 
awsliterary merit is concerned, is at as low an 
ebbas the lyric or any other form of poetry. 
‘Eugénie, or the Spanish Bride, is a formal 
tragedy in five acts, founded on a romantic 
and very doleful tale which, as a narrative in 
prose, would be read with interest, but which 
requires stern resolution and dutiful patience 
to gothrough in the long and irregular shape 
inwhich the author has presented it. It is 
partly in prose and partly in verse, the 
tbrupt transition from the one to the other 
being without reason, though not without 

as the poetical parts are in metrical 

. In some of these the author tries 
tocatch attention by allusions to topics of the 
day, though the Eugénie of the drama be- 
to a historical or a legendary period. 
Thus, we have in these lines an allusion to a 
‘scheme much talked of at one crisis of the 

war— 


Give up that scheme you planned the other day 

Offiying far from Eugénie away, 

In quest of glory, and to crush that nest 

Of pirates, who you say our coasts infest. 
And in a speech of a Spanish seaman, a side- 
hit is given at the cacoethes scribendi, with 
Yhich a gallant English admiral is said to be 


Itis my pride upon my deck to walk; 
Tleave to ministers and landsmen talk. 
are admirals who, ’tis said, can write: 
Wy glory is to lead the way in fight. 
Acomedy, by Florence de Vere, in the same 
Volume, ‘ The Lady and the Lawyers,’ is more 
Written, and satirizes some of the 
wiable proceedings that have disgraced the 
age ; but as it is prose, we pass 
: further remark in this notice of 
‘ent poetical attempts. 
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The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1857. 


John Timbs, F.S.A._ Bogu 
Composition and Elocution, 

Wright. 

How to make Home Happy ; or, Hints and Cautions for All. 

By William Jones, F.S.A. Bogue. 

The Elah, By Darwehd, R. Hardwicke. 

THE second volume of the collected edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works contains his various contri- 
butions to natural history and experimental 
science, intended as materials as well as illustra- 
tions of the new philosophy. ‘ Historia Natu- 
ralis et Experimentalis ad Condendam Philosophie; 
sive Phenomena Universi,’ was .the title of 
this portion of his great work as originally pro- 
jected, and was to have formed Part Third of the 
‘Instauratio Magna.’ Fragments only of the 
natural history were completed, and published 
under the titles of ‘Historia Ventorum,’ ‘His- 
toria Vite et Mortis,’ ‘Historia Densi et Rari,’ 
*Inquisitio de Magnete,’ and ‘Topica Inquisi- 
tionis de Luce et Lumine.’ Besides these Latin 
tracts, a miscellaneous collection of notes and ex- 
periments was published in English after his 
death, from his manuscripts, by his chaplain, Dr. 
Rawley. ‘ Sylva Sylvarum’ was the title affixed to 
this miscellany, Sylva being used as UA in Greek, 
for the materials out of which anything is to be 
constructed. The gathering of these materials was 
not the vocation of Lord Bacon. Many curious 
facts and phenomena are recorded, but the lack of 
accurate science and of acquaintance with experi- 
mental art led to a strange medley in the work. 
Pliny’s Natural History, Gilbert’s Treatise on 
the Magnet, Scaliger’s Exercitations against 
Cardan, Porta’s Natural Magic, and every ac- 
cessible book, are used alike as authorities, while 
the writer’s own experiments, and the legends 
and fancies of popular tradition, are presented as 
materials of philosophy. But Bacon’s feebleness 
as a labourer and a builder of the temple of science 
does not detract from the name he has acquired as 
the architect and designer of the philosophy of 
the Novum Organum, and the prophet of its 
glories in the Instauratio Magna. 

Professor Carl von Siebold of Munich has directed 
much labour to the investigation of a remarkable 
class of phenomena in animal physiology, which he 
has described under the name of parthenogenesis, 
or reproduction without fecundation. Some exam- 
ples of females in certain insect tribes apparently 
reproducing without the male of the species have 
long been known by naturalists, but they have 
either been explained on the score of imperfect 
observation, or else have been regarded as excep- 
tional curiosities of animal life. A wider research 
has led Von Siebold to maintain that a lucina sine 
concubitu does exist, not accidentally or excep- 
tionally, but as the regular and ordinary mode of 
reproduction in a larger range of animated life than 
naturalists have hitherto suspected or been willing 
to admit. Having formerly demonstrated this in 
regard to the Psychide, he now endeavours to 
satisfy naturalists and physiologists that true par- 
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thenogenesis is also the normal form of reproduction 
in the honey-bee, the silk-worm, moth, and other 
classes of insects of which they may be taken as 
the types. The subject is one of much interest, 
and is elucidated with great ability by Professor 
Von Siebold’s observations and dissections. It is 
a singular fact that of many species of insects only 
female individuals have ever been seen by natu- 
ralists. Among the Phyllopoda there are several 
genera in this predicament. Whether it is possible 
that the parthenogenesis is aboriginal, or apparent 
only in a certain definite number of generations, 
is yet under discussion, but there seems no question 
that a sexual reproduction in certain cases is proved, 
except the opponents of the theory rest on the old 
hypothesis of an aura seminalis. Mr. Dallas has 
rendered a good service to English naturalists in 
bringing before them in his translation of Von 
Siebold’s book this curious and important branch 
of physiological inquiry. 

A pupil and admirer of the late Dr. Mantell, Dr. 
Milton Sanders, of Cincinnati, U.S., has pub- 
lished Reflections on a Drop of Water, in imitation 
of his preceptor’s Thoughts on a Pebble. The 
crystal sphere, its forces and its being, is the title 
adopted; the work not only giving a popular 
account of the wonderful organic life often found 
in a drop of water, but also expounding the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of this minute portion 
of matter. For example, it is stated, on the autho- 
rity of the researches of Faraday, that a single 
grain of water contains as much electricity as 
could be accumulated in 800,000 Leyden jars, each 
requiring thirty turns of the large electric machine 
of the Royal Institution, a quantity equal to that 
which forms the brightest and most destructive flash 
of lightning. Among the marvels of organic ex- 
istence in connexion with his subject, Dr. Sanders 
estimates that in a single drop of fluid from one of 
the Southern States, he had above seven hundred 
million individuals of the Spiriliwm, or screw vibrio, 
a population equal to the inhabitants of the whole 
globe. Five hundred millions of monads were 
found in a like proportion of water from Castle 


‘Gardens, New York. The plates, lithographed by 


Mr. Vincent Brooks from drawings by Dr. Sanders, 
represent some of the more remarkable varieties of 
the microscopic infusoria. In form and subject 
the work is too obvious an imitation of Miss Cat- 
low’s, ‘Drops of Water,’ which describes similar 
marvels, 

Under the title of Autumnal Leaves are re- 
printed, from various American periodicals, mis- 
cellaneous papers contributed by L. Maria Child, 
with additional articles on subjects of public inte- 
rest. Among the latter are several on Emigra- 
tion, one of them containing graphic sketches of 
life in Kansas, the territory where the settlers from 
the free states of the north and the slave states of 
the south have lately come into deadly collision. 
That the free-soil party will ultimately prevail there 
is no question, and already the violent inter- 
ference of ‘‘the border rutfians” from Missouri, and 
other neighbouring states, has been repressed by 
the sturdy resistance of the northern colonists. 
The scenes of conflict that took place during the 
height of the struggle, the destruction of the print- 
ing-press of the free settlers, and other incidents 
of that troubled period, are narrated in an ani- 
mated manner in the tale of the Kansas Emigrants. 
Mrs. Child gives in one of her articles some re- 
markable illustrations and anecdotes of the intelli- 
gence of animals. It was the remark of Dr. 
Arnold, that “ the whole subject of the brute crea- 
tion is to me one of such painful mystery that I 
dare not approach it.” And Sir Isaac Newton 
said—“If we deny them souls, we must admit 
that they have some spirit direct from God, what 
we call unerring instinct, which holds the place of 
it.” Collections of anecdotes on the intelligence 
and instincts of animals form most attractive and 
suggestive reading for young people. 

The Heroine of Scutari is of course Florence 
Nightingale, and the particular topic which Mr. 
Campbell celebrates in rhyme is the spirit and 
firmness of Miss Nightingale in getting help for 
the sick in spite of red-tape hindrances, A trans- 
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port haying arrived at Scutari with sick and 
wounded, and there being no bedding in the hos- 
pital, the invalids were stretched on the bare floor. 
Application being made for beds and mattresses, 
the reply was sent that no stores could be delivered 
without an official order. The signing and counter- 
signing of this would have taken an unknown time, 
and the necessity was urgent. After sending a 
second application, with promise to get all due for- 
malities filled up as early as possible, and a second 
refusal being sent, Miss Nightingale told ahout 
twenty of the convalescents to follow her. Going 
to the store-house, she desired them to force open 
the door, and take away the necessary articles ; 
and to the amazed store-keeper she said, “‘ Report 
to head-quarters that Miss Nightingale has forced 
open the door on her own responsibility, and taken 
away what she wanted for protecting the life of 
Her Majesty's sick soldiers.” This scene is nar- 
rated in the verses which give the title to Mr. 
Campbell's volume of poetry published at New 
York. The author has little either of the genius 
or the art of song, yet some of the pieces please 
from the interest of their subjects or the goodness 
of their sentiments. Far too many of the poems 
are of a family album kind, and are not worthy 
of wider publication. We have been most pleased 
with the lines to the snow-bird, and on the whip- 
poor-will, and the wind-flower, as containing de- 
oe of nature in aspects peculiar to the New 
orld. 

Henry Clarendon is a work of a particular class, 
made for a special literary market, and the writer 
has shown skill and tact in the manufacture. It 
is a novel of fashionable life, in which duchesses 
and earls, gentlemen with finely chiselled features, 
and beautiful women, and the usual conventional 
villains and marplots, masquerade on the stage of 
fiction, in the scene and dresses perpetually used, 
with slight variety of plot and of nomenclature. 
Of its kind the tale is interesting, and told with 








the time needful for a thorough study of its con- 
tents to be one hour per day during six months. 
The defect of the book is the absence of examples 
to enforce and illustrate the dry rules, a fault un- 
avoidable in a tract of sixty-four pages, and render- 
ing the aid of a tutor or the study of a larger 
treatise necessary. 

How to Make Home Happy, Mr. William 
Jones teaches, as far as the art can be conveyed, 
by directions and hints on a great variety of sub- 
jects that come within the scope of domestic eco- 
nomy, not excluding the management of the health, 
temper, and principles of the household and its 
members. Family receipts for cookery and medi- 
cine, moral sentiments and religious advices, 
scraps of poetry and proverbs, clippings and ex- 
tracts from many sources, form the miscellaneous 
matter of the book, an index directing reference 
to the numerous and unconnected odds and ends 
of useful information which it contains, 

The Elah, by Darwehd, apparently an anagram- 
matic name, is a little volume of essays and de- 
tached thoughts on various topics, some of them of 
public interest. The restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine by diplomatic and political influence, is a 
subject to which the writer seems to have directed 
his attention. Notes on the British Government of 
India, and on the Roman Revolution of 1848, oc- 
cupy separate chapters, while a section headed 
Excursive Remarks on Various Subjects, is a 
medley of short articles, among which Recovery of 
Debts, the Ballot, Semiramis, George Sand, Reli- 
gious Enthusiasm, and ‘The Times’ Newspaper, 
are titles occurring in close proximity. Some use- 
ful facts are brought together, but the compiler’s 
own opinions and comments are worthy of little 
consideration. 
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Essays, Critical and Imaginative, By Professor Wilson. 
ol, ILI. Blackwood and Sons, 





considerable art, and will doubtless furnish enter- 
tainment to those who happen ndt to have read 
any of the scores of similar novels that crowd 
the shelves of the circulating libraries. 

The title of Mr. Scoffern’s volume on the Philo- 
sophy of Common Life is self-expository, the work 
containing, in popular language, scientific explana- 
tions and practical directions on subjects affecting 


The French Revolution: a History, By Thomas Carlyle, 

Vol. If. Chapman and Hall. 

Faust : a Tragedy. Translated from the German of Goethe, 
with Notes, by Charles T. Brooks. Second Edition, 

Boston, U.S.: Ticknor and Fields, 

The Tales of the\Genii; or, the Delightful Lessons of Horam, 
the Son of Asmar. Translated from the Persian by Sir 

Charles Morell, H. G, Bohn. 


‘CHE third volume of Essays, Critical and Imagi- 





the health, comfort, and well-being of individuals 
and of families in civilized communities. Food and 
its adulterations, houses and towns and their sani- 
tary arrangements, clothing and its applications, 
form the staple of the work ; with additional hints 
on narcotics, cosmetics, luxuries, and other ‘‘ com- 
mon things,” scarcely to be classed among the ne- 
cessaries of life, yet deserving notice in a treatise 
on the science of health. It is avery good popu- 
lar book on hygiene, both personal and public. 
A chapter is appended on the nature, objects, and 
tendencies of life insurance ; and another on state 
medicines, with suggestions for the extension and 
enforcement of sanitary police power in this 
country. 

The Year- Book of Factsin Science and Art, edited 
by Mr. John Timbs, is now universally known 
and appreciated as the mos convenient repertory 
of the chief inventions of he preceding year in 
mechanics and the useful arts, and of the most 
important discoveries and observations in all de- 
partments of scientific research. This year’s report 
is not less remarkable than its predecessors in the 
variety of information, or in the care and intelligence 
with which the work has been compiled. Appended 
to the volume is an obituary of scientific men 
for the past year. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of Professor Graham, now Master of the Mint, 
accompanied by a biographical memoir, the portrait 
being taken from that in the series of photographic 
= published by Messrs. Maull and Poly- 
blank. 

The Hints on Composition and Elocution, by 
Samuel Neil, may be usefully consulted by pupils 
and by teachers. The rules and directions in ordi- 
nary works of grammar and rhetoric are here 
compressed into a little space, in the form of a 


native, by Professor Wilson, the seventh volume 
of the new edition of his collected works, contains 
various magazine articles and reviews, and the 
Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns, which 
originally appeared in the work published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Sons, ‘The Land of Burns,’ a picto- 
rial work, with descriptive letterpress by Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Robert Chambers. The reviews 
and articles in this volume are on Coleridge’s Poet- 
ical Works, Tupper’s Geraldine, and Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome. A Few Words on Shak- 
speare, is the unpretending title of one of the most 
masterly pieces of criticism ever penned on the 
plays of Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, and Othello. 
Christopher on Colonsay, a favourite iron-grey cob, 
is a pleasant discursive record of scenes supposed 
to have been witnessed during an equestrian tour. 
The notice of a book that attracted some attention 
when it appeared, Colonel the Baron de Berenger’s 
Helps and Hints how to Protect Life and Property, 
may be perused with advantage in these days of 
burglary and garotting. Many of the advices of 
the Baron and his athletic commentator are as ap- 
plicable now as at the time when this book was 
written, in order to teach the Baron’s son ‘“ how 
to become an overmatch for anybody who, in any 
shape, might aim either at his life, his purse, or 
other property, or at unfair impediments to his 
justifiable pursuits, or at the disturbance of his 
peace of mind in any way, or of his enjoyments 
generally,” We have better police now than when 
the Baron’s book was published, but many of his 
hints for self-protection are still valuable, and may 
be found practically useful. 

The History of the French Revolution is com- 
pleted in the first two volumes of the new edition 
of Mr. Carlyle’s works. To the second volume is 





manual for self-instruction, the author estimating 








appended a carefully prepared index, and a chrono- 
logical summary of-the leading events of the times 


of the revolution. For reference this will be 
boon to many readers, as the author gives littl 
consecutive or connected narrative, and. takes for 
granted that those whom he is addressing an 
familiar with the personages and scenes about 
which he muses and philosophises like a rapt seer 
on atripod. Though as nwch a poem as a hi 

the accuracy of Mr. Carlyle’s facts has been x 
little questioned as the depth and vigour of bis 
philosophy. Certainly no work more ap i 
to a true epic has appeared in our time than Carlylé 
French Revolution. 

A new edition of the Tales of the Genii, one of 
the most successful and popular collections of 
oriental tales, forms a suitable volume in Mr, 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library. The tales, as origi 
published, though professing on the title-page to 
be the work of an eastern sage, and to be tran. 
lated by Sir Charles Morell, British ambassador 
to the Great Mogul, were written by the Rev, 
James Ridley, son of Dr. Gloster Ridley, one of 
the Company’s Chaplains at Calcutta, about a 
century ago. Few Europeans have so happily 
caught the spirit of oriental fiction, and the stories 
are of a kind which will astonish and entertain 
youthful readers, while inculcating useful morals, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &. 
A Letter to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., from Lady Franklin 
Ridgway. 
The Sunbeam: a Photographic Magazine. Edited by Philip 
H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Part 1, Chapman and Hall, 
The Monetary Crisis of Great Britain. By James Mile. 
Second Edition. 

Metropolitan Communications and the Thames Bridges. By 
Edward Hall, F.S.A., Architect. E. Stanford, 

The Marcy Convention: Capture or No Capture, By Bole 
Ponjis, Thacker and Co, 


Where must we Look for the further Prevention of Crim! 
By William Ellis. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The Wreck of the ‘ Northern Belle” By Edwin Amold, MA 
Hastings: G. P. Bacon. 
ANOTHER letter from Lady Franklin, addresel 
to Lord Palmerston, contains an appeal, if possible 
more weighty and urgent than any she has yet 
made, to the authorities with whom rests the dec- 
sion of the question, of whether another Arctic ex- 
pedition is, or is not, to be. She states that the 
memorial already so often referred to was signed 
within forty-eight hours by all the leading meno! 
science in London who had an opportunity of se 
ing it, and that it had received indefinite augment 
tion. She recapitulates the steps which have bee 
already taken, and relies upon the assurance that 
has been made to her, that if there be no Govem- 
ment expedition, she is to be assisted in fitting out 
her own expedition. Lady Franklin points to the 
restoration of the Resolute by the Americans a8 a 
additional reason why we should not relax in ot 
endeavours to bring back, if not some living rem- 
nant of our long-lost countrymen, 
proofs that they have nobly perished. 


behalf of the first and only martyrs to Aretic dis 
covery in modern times, and it is all I ever intend 
to ask.” The letter is one of the ablest and most 
forcible that has yet appeared, and it presents the 
various arguments relating to the question, 00 
old and new, in such terms as leave no doubt of its 
speedily being brought to an issue. The iar 
dices to this tract embody all the main documem 
which are necessary to an apprehension of the new 
and final aspect of this agitated question. i 
Franklin feels assured that however the burden 
her prayer may pall upon the ear of some, who ap 
parently judge of it neither by the heart nor by 
head, the personage she addresses will not on 
or any light ground, hastily dismiss it. Grest 
The pamphlet on the monetary system of a 
Britain, by Mr. James Miller, presents ™ © 
densed form the substance of thearguments 
what he calls Sir Robert Peel’s bullionist 
which he considers “‘an incubus upon ay A 
tive industry of the empire.” Mr. Millér does 
deal with the opposite side of the question, 
shows how the bullionist scheme is 4 W for 
check on ruinous speculation, and & Crasieeg 
honest commerce. The truth lies between 


























two extremes, and Sir Robert Peel's Act sais! 


and exhausting search,” she says, ‘is all I seckin 
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sal requirement as well as financial phi- 
eahe ot the time. In periods of pressure, the 
want of a regulating principle has been desiderated, 
the Privy Council having at present the power of 
increasing or limiting the amount of notes issued. 
If this regulation could be self-adjusting according 
to the necessities of commerce, or even settled by 
a standing board of commercial men, apart from 
Government, the objections against the bullion 
system as interfering with industry would be 
"Tose on Metropolitan Improvements and 
Thames Bridges is reprinted from the ‘ Companion 
to the British Almanack for 1857.’ Its title pro- 
mises discussion of a large subject, but it is in 
reality confined chiefly to a statement of what has 
been done in regard to the new Westminster 
Bridge, and to a defence of the mode adopted by 
Mr. Page in sinking the bearing piles on which the 
piers are to rest, The work was proceeding 
satisfactorily, so far as the engineering principles 
were concerned ; and it seems that the delay at 
present is owing to the public competition invited 
for the new Government Offices at Whitehall,— 
the plan of which may render some modification of 
the original design of the bridge advisable. The 
writer ably defends the plans of Mr. Page, and 
the mode in which they were being carried out; 
admitting, at the same time, that other bridges 
may be found necessary, especially that recently 
advocated in the report of Messrs. Rendel and 
Simpson. Considering the large outlay that has 
already been made, and the large quantity of ma- 
terial that has been laid in the river, it is advisable 
that the present works should be vigorously pro- 
ceeded with. 

Bole Ponjis, a name assumed by a writer 
already known by his spirited sketches of Indian 
life and scenery, comes forward with a strong pro- 
test against the principle of the Marcy Conven- 
tion, according to which the property of private 
individuals in ships at sea is proposed to be made 
inviolate. The author denounces this proposal as 
absurd, and maintains that the capture or destruc- 
tion of the merchant vessels of a hostile nation is 
a tly fair as well as a most effectual mode of 
crippling the resources of the enemy, and thus 
hastening the termination of hostilities. Bole 
Ponjis shows that it is impossible always and 
strictly to distinguish between public and private 
property on land, and that no greater hardship will 
arise from avoiding the distinction on sea. It is 
well that every possible step should be taker. in 
humanizing the horrors of war ; but there is risk 
of Great Britain being overreached by other na- 
tions, less powerful at sea but more crafty in 
diplomacy, so as to renounce rights of warfare 
under pressure of a maudlin sentimentalism. 

Increased and improved elementary education, 
and the support by the government of reformatory 
institutions—this is the answer given by Mr. 
William Ellis to the question, Where must we look 
for the further prevention of crime? The subject 
's one of which the importance can scarcely be 
overrated, and this clear and temperate statement 
of the case in all its bearings will be found a useful 
contribution to the investigation and discussion of 
the question at the present time, The organization 

ormatory institutions and industrial houses of 
Tefuge, so as to make them at once as conducive as 
Possible to the disciplining and training of the in- 
tates, and as little expensive as possible to the 
tation, is a point on which Mr. Ellis very properly 
Insists, But, above all, the more systematic educa- 
tion of the young is pointed to as the principal 
means for checking crime, and sending forth into 
the world a generation less dangerous, troublesome, 
texpensive than that which now taxes the re- 
Sources and the patience of the well-disposed and 
industrious portion of the community. 
Pal win Arnold, author of ‘Griselda, and 

' Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,’ has put into 
Ietrical form the story of the wreck of the 
Northern Belle, th 
oy mdaggee e American barque lately lost on 
was Lot 


Nine of the seamen were saved by the 
the Mary White, but the lugger Victory 
in attempting to aid in the rescue, The 





profits of the sale of the poem will be devoted to 
the fund for the representatives of the crew of the 
Victory, a benevolent purpose which may gain 
attention to Mr. Arnold’s poem. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 


Tue interesting phenomena presented by the 
glaciers of the Alps have of late occupied 
much attention among scientific men. One 
chief point of difficulty is, to account for the 
existence, in the white porous mass of the 
glacier, of laminz, or streaks of blue ice, of 
superior density to the rest. Professor 
James Forbes of Edinburgh has offered a 
theory to account for this appearance, which 
has been hitherto generally accepted in the 
scientific world. He supposes that ice is in 
a@ viscous, or, as he sometimes expresses it, a 
semi-fluid state when in motion. The fric- 
tion at the sides of the glacier prevents its 
lateral portions from moving with the same 
velocity as the central. Fissures are sup- 
posed to be formed in consequence of this 
differential motion. The drainage-water from 
the surface is next supposed to flow into 
these fissures, to become frozen there, and 
thus to form the blue lamin. The expla- 
nation of the directions in which the lamine 
run in different parts of the glacier is founded 
upon known laws of motion into which it is 
needless for us now to enter. 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and in a paper read at the Royal Society, 
Professor Tyndall, in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Huxley, has advanced a new theory. 
The idea that ice is viscous, he regards as 
a conjecture opposed to common experience. 
The supposition that the blue veins are 
formed by the drainage-water, he rejects, and 
refers the lamination of the glacier to the 
same general principle, which he has already 
proved to be the cause of the lamination of 
slate rocks. This principle he illustrates by 
pounding a common slate into an impal- 
pable powder, mixing it with water, and then 
subjecting it to pressure. It splits at right 
angles to the line of pressure, just like the 
original slate from which it has been formed. 

Professor Tyndall tried the same experi- 
ment on snow. A quantity of the substance 
subjected to pressure exhibited on a small 
scale the structure of the glacier. 

The closing up of crevasses, and the esta- 
blishment of the continuity of the glacier 


after it has been broken into fragments in 
descending precipitous slopes, are accounted 
for by reference to a principle for which the 
term “regelation” has been suggested by 
Dr. Hooker. It is found that fragments of 
ice, placed in contact in a hot sun, and even 
under boiling water, become reunited, or 
frozen together. This fact, as Dr. Tyndall 
asserts, sufficiently accounts for the conti- 
nuity of the mass of the glacier, without 
supposing, with Professor Forbes, that ice 
is of a viscous or plastic nature. 

Professor Tyndall has illustrated the 
lamine, or cleavable nature of ice, by many 
beautiful experiments. In one case, he sue- 
ceeded in impressing, upon a transparent 
prism of ice, a lamination which might be 
mistaken for that of gypsum. 


Dr. Tyndall's attention was drawn last year 
to Professor J. D. Forbes’s observations on the 
structure of glacier ice, as suggesting the idea that 
the ice structure might be due to the same cause as 
the slate cleavage. The result was that, accompa- 
nied by Professor Huxley, he last autumn visited the 
glaciers of the Grindelwald, the Rhone, and the 
Aar, for the purpose of observing glacial pheno- 
mena. The subject being of a physical nature, 
was followed up by Dr. Tyndall on his return from 
the Continent. Reading, reflection, and experi- 
ment extended the inquiry, until it embraced the 


‘inain divisions of the problem of glacial structur- 


and motion, and the present paper contains an ace 
count of the investigation. The first division is 
devoted to the consideration of certain phenomena 
connected with the motion of glaciers. Their 
power to accommodate themselves to the sinuosi- 
ties of the valleys which they occupy, and the re- 
semblance of their motion through such valleys to 
that ofa river,suggest ideas which find their clearest 
expression in the viscous theory of glacier mo- 
tion propounded by Professor J. D. Forbes. Nu- 
merous well-known appearances indeed seem to 
favour this notion. To these may be added the 
support which the theory derived from its apparent 
competency to explain the laminar structure of the 
ice, a structure which it is affirmed is impossible 
of explanation on any other hypothesis. Never- 
theless this theory is so directly opposed to our 
ordinary experience of the nature of ice as to leave 
a lingering doubt of its truth on the mind. To re- 
move this doubt it is urged that the true nature of 
ice is to be inferred from experiments on large 
masses, and that such experiments place the visco- 
sity of ice in the position of a fact rather than in 
that of a theory. It has never been imagined 
that the bendings and contortions, and other evi- 
dences of apparent viscosity exhibited by glaciers, 
could be made manifest on hand specimens of ice, 
but the author shows this to be possible. By 
means of a small hydraulic press, Dr. Tyndall con- 
verts spheres of ice into flat cakes and transparent 
lenses—a straight prism of ice six inches long is 
passed through a series of moulds augmenting in 
curvature, and finally comes out bent into a semi- 
ring. A piece of ice is placed in a hemispherical 
cavity, and is pressed upon by a protuberance not 
large enough to fill the cavity, and is thus squeezed 
into a cup. In short, every observation made 
upon glaciers, and adduced by writers upon the 
subject in proof of the plasticity ofice, is shown to 
be capable of perfect imitation with hand specimens 
in the laboratory. These experiments demonstrate 
a capacity on the part of small masses of ice 
hitherto denied to them by writers upon this sub- 
ject. They prove to all appearance that the sub- 
stance is even more plastic than it has hitherto 
been supposed to be; but the real germ from which 
these results have sprang is a lecture given by Mr. 
Faraday at the Royal Institution in 1850, and re- 
ported in the ‘Literary Gazette’ for that year. 
Mr. Faraday showed that when two pieces of ice, 
at a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, are placed in 
contact, they freeze together by the conversion of 
the film of moisture between them into ice. The 
case of a snowball was referred to as a familiar 
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illustration of the principle ; when the snow is be- 
low 32°, and therefore dry, it will not cohere, 
whereas when it is in a thawing condition, it can 
be squeezed into a hard compact mass. During 
one of the hottest days in last July, when the tem- 
perature was upwards of 100° Fahrenheit in the 
sun, and upwards of 80° in the shade, a number of 
pieces of ice, placed loosely together in a window 
in the Strand, were observed by the author to be 
frozen together, and he has even caused pieces of 
ice to freeze together under hot water. Hence the 
thought arose, that if a piece of ice, a straight 
prism for example, were placed in a bent mould 
and submitted to pressure, it would break, but the 
continuance of the force would cause the severed 
surfaces to reunite, and that thus the continuity of 
the mass might be re-established, and the fact of 
their reunion was completely confirmed by experi- 
ment, the transition from a straight bar to a bent 
one being effected, not by a viscous yielding of the 
particles, but through fracture and regelation. All 
the phenomena of motion, on which the idea of 
viscosity has been founded, are brought by experi- 
ments similar to the above into harmony with the 
demonstrable properties of ice. In virtue of this 
property the glacier accommodates itself to its 
crevasses are closed up, and the broken ice of 

a cascade, such as that of the Talefre or the Rhone, 
is recompacted to a solid continuous mass. But if 
the glacier effect its movement in virtue of the in- 
cessant fracture and regelation of its parts, this 
process will in all probability be accompanied 
by an audible crackling of the mass, and thus 
@ noise of decrepitation may be expected, which 
would be absent if the motion were that of a 
viscous body. It is well known that such noises 
are heard, and they thus receive a satisfactory ex- 
planation, The next division of the paper treats 
of the veined or laminar structure of glacier ice, 
which Professor J. D. Forbes, in his earlier writings, 
compared to slaty cleavage. His theory of the 
structure is perhaps the only one which has made 
any profound impression, and it may be briefly 
stated as-follows :—Owing to the quicker flow of 
the centre of a glacier, a sliding of the particles of 
ice past each other takes place ; in consequence of 
this sliding fissures are produced, which, when 
filled with water, and frozen in winter, produce 
the blue veins of the glacier. To account for the 
obliquity of the veins to the sides of the glacier, a 
drag towards the centre is supposed to take place, 
producing a differential motion, which results in 
the formation of fissures. But at the centre of the 
glacier this drag towards it cannot be supposed to 
exist, and to account for the veins or laminated 
structure of the centre, which, under normal condi- 
tions, is transverse to the length of the glacier, it 
is supposed that the thrust behind, meeting an 
enormous resistance in front, produces a differential 
motion in a direction approximating to the vertical, 
and that in consequence of this motion fissures are 
produced, which, when filled and frozen, produce, 
as in the other cases, the blue veins. In the pre- 
sent paper, Dr. Tyndall observes that the only 
fact connected with this theory is that of differen- 
tial motion in the direction of the length of the 
glacier. Beyond this all is conjecture. It is by 
no means established that the cold of winter can 
reach to depths sufficient to produce the blue 
veins which are affirmed to be a portion of the in- 
most structure of the mass. Again, the lamination 
in some cases presents itself in the form of tran- 
sparent lenticular masses, embedded in the general 
substance of the white ice. The differential mo- 
tion referred to would be mechanically inadequate 
to produce detached cavities corresponding to these 
masses, which vary greatly in size, and in some 
cases accurately resemble the greenish spots in 
slate rock where a section perpendicular to the 
cleavage is exposed. Further, as the fissures are 
produced by the motion of the glacier, and as this 
motion takes place both in summer and in winter, 
it is to be inferred that they are formed at both 
seasons of the year. But if formed in winter, 
they cannot be filled and frozen in that season for 
want of water ; and if formed in summer, they can- 
not be frozen while summer continues for want of 





cold. Hence, at the end of each summer, there 
ought, if the above theory be correct, to be a whole 
year’s unfrozen fissures in the ice. 
could not possibly escape observation if they ex- 
isted, but they never have been observed, and 
hence it is inferred that they have no existence. 
With regard to the drag towards the centre of the 


Such fissures 


glacier, the author observes, that if such a drag 
existed the centre would ultimately absorb the 
sides, unless the loss were made good by a motion 
in some part of the glacier from the centre towards 
the sides, which would be in opposition to the 
theory. Experiments are described, which prove 
that no such drag exists, and the actual motion 
observed is reduced to its elementary mechanical 
principles. With regard to the transverse lamina- 
tion at the centre of the glacier, it involves the 
difficulty, among others, of supposing that fissures 
can be formed in a mass assumed to be viscous at 
right angles to the direction of an enormous pres- 
sure to which the mass is subjected. An attempt 
is next made to apply the theory of slaty cleavage 
to the laminated structure of glacier ice. It is 
shown that this lamination, like that of slate rock, 


direction of maximum pressure, that local cir- 


produce at the same time a highly developed lami- 
nation. 


their line of junction. 


pect it. 
to, the obliquity of the veins to the sides of the 
glaciers, the transverse lamination at the centre, 
the relation of the blue band to the crevasses, are 
all in perfect harmony with this theory. Indeed; 
unless we suppose the ice of glaciers to be per- 
fectly homogeneous, mechanically speaking, we 
must infer that under pressure some portions will 
be rendered more compact than others, and the 
veined structure is the natural consequence. Since 
the reading of the present paper, Dr. Tyndall has 
tried to reproduce the veined structure on a small 
scale, by compressing snow. In some cases, the 
section of the mass perpendicular to the surface on 
which the pressure was exerted, exhibited, in a feeble 
but distinct manner, an appearance the same in 
kind as that of the veined structure of the glacier 
ice; stripes more transparent than the surrounding 
ice were observed at right angles to the direction 
of pressure. The author has also succeeded in 
impressing upon a perfectly transparent prism of 
ice a cleavage which surpassed his expectation. 
The cleavage, as in the case of the glacier and of 
slate rock, was perpendicular to the direction of 
pressure. On placing a specimen of the squeezed 
mass before a highly competent judge, he at first 
imagined it to be a piece of gypsum. The case, 
then, as regards slaty cleavage and the structure of 
glacier ice stands thus. The testimony of indepen- 
dent observers proves that they are both laminated 
at right angles to the direction of pressure, and the 
question occurs, is the pressure sufficent to produce 
the cleavage? The author conceives that it is suf- 
ficent. He has reduced slate rock to an almost 
impalpable powder, and has reproduced from it the 
lamination by pressure. In the glacier the cleaved 
structure is found equally associated with pressure, 
and the above experiments prove the sufficiency of 
the pressure to produce the structure. By com- 
bining the conditions of nature her results are pro- 
duced, and Dr. Tyndall is not aware of any theory 
capable of more convincing proofs than that thus 
furnished. Finally, the well-known ‘dirt bands’ 
upon the surface of glaciers is considered, and an 
explanation of those bands, as seen upon the gla- 
ciers of Grindelwald and the Rhone, is attempted. 
On the former glacier the bands, as observed b 
Prof. Tyndall and Dr. Hooker, were particularly well 








is always approximately at right angles to the 
cumstances which give rise to a violent thrust 


When two confluent glaciers unite to 
form a single trunk, the effect of their mutual 
thrust is to develop the veined structure along 
This is illustrated in the 
case of the Aar and other glaciers, and experi- 
ments are described which show the mechanical 
condition of such glaciers, and that the veined 
structure of the ice, which sometimes rises to a 
case of ‘ true cleavage,’ occurs at the precise places 
where the compression theory would lead us to ex- 
The lenticular structure before referred 


did not exist was presented simul vik 
the bands upon another portion. Their Proxima 
origin and final completion were thus before th 
author, who offers the explanation, that the dit 
scattered by avalanches and winds over the 
regions of a glacier is redistributed by the 
of the glacier down a cascade, when the ice 
shattered and the dirt broken up into 
patches. On reaching the bottom, where the fons 
becomes one of compression, the patches of ditt ap 
squeezed longitudinally and drawn out 

being thus converted into stripes of di in 
which, owing to the speedier motion of the 

are convex towards its lower extremity, On om. 
sulting Professor Forbes’s map, it will be seen thy, 
the dirt bands commence at the base of the ice fall 
the Talefre, while none exist above the fall. Tho 
shown on the Glacier du Géant we are led to ing 
commence at the base of the cascade of La Noin, 
which, however, is not sketched in the map. Tk 
theory of Professor Forbes is, that a glacier through 
out its entire length is composed of alternate 
ments of hard and porous ice, that the ditt i 
washed from the former, but finds a lodgment in 
the latter, thus giving rise to the phenomenon d 
the bands. The experiments on which this impor 
tant conclusion is founded are not known to the 
author, who can only state that the bands whichl: 
observed are accounted for by the foregoing simple 
explanation. In the course of the inquiry muh 
assistance was derived from the use of 

of various shapes and sizes, through which mu, 
formed by the mixture of finely-sifted pipechy 
and water, was permitted to flow. Coloured circle 
were stamped upon the mud, and from the distor 
tion of these the character of the forces, whether 
compression or tension, acting upon the mass,ws 
inferred. 




















tive here. 


imaginary ones. 





developed, and a portion of the glacier where they 





It is needless to say that this mode of er 


periment does not pledge the author to the 
view that ice is similarly constituted to mul. 
| Where mud stretches ice breaks, and the expe 
riménts were mainly instituted for the 
pose of examining the relation of the forces 
acting upon a glacier to its directions of 
fracture. It may, however, be urged thai, 
after all, the foregoing experiments do ai 
prove the theory of Professor Forbes t 
be wrong. The mere fact of bendinga prim 
of ice by fracture and regelation does nit 
prove that ice is non-viscous. This isp 
fectly true, nor does Dr. Tyndall conceire 
that the onus rests on him to prove the neg 
All that he claims for his exper- 
ments is the referring certain observel 
phenomena to true causes instead of to 
He endeavours, by meats 
of the following illustration, to place this 
question in its true light. By Newton'sal 
culation, the velocity of sound through ait 
was one-sixth less than what observatia 
made it ; and to account for this discrepancy 
he supposed that the sound passed instant 


neously neta the particles of air, tim 


being require 


only to accomplish the passig? 
from particle to particle. He sup 
diameter of each air particle to be 
the distance between two particles, 


ors 


body ever proved him wrong. Still, whe 


Laplace assigned a vera causa 


for the discrt 


pancy, the hypothesis of Newton, and other 


ingenious suppositions, were 
carded. The proof, indeed, 


at once 


in such cases 


consists in the substitution of facts for cot 


jectures, and Dr. Tyndall leaves thei 


reader to decide whether this has been done 


in the present case. 





MR. THACKERAY AT THE SURREY GARDENS. 


Unner the old monarchies of Europe the 
sometimes to indulge his loyal subjects 
with his family in public, The custom 
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in d with — P We re yarn have 
‘tad to the happiness of witnessing 
been a Duc Pkngedtene, the daughter of 
ig XVL., the Duchesse de Berry, and Monsieur 
sod Mademoiselle de France, eating their soup at 
the Trianon, Round the table we marched, sepa- 
rated by a red cord from the august personages who 
were so agreeably employed. What was the crigin 
of this strange custom, or why the people coveted 
the honour, we know not. Perhaps Mr. Thacke- 
ray would say, that we are curious to see animals 
at their feeding time. We should suggest that the 
feeling is not altogether curiosity, not merely the 
desire of staring at the sovereign, but a certain satis- 
faction which we experience in realizing, by vcular 
demonstration, the fact, that the highest and 
Jowest are made of the same clay. We all know 
that it is so. But it was forcibly brought home to 
our conviction when we beheld poor old Charles the 
Tenth in his palace, eating his cutlet much in the 
same way as we had seen the beggar in the porch 
of Notre Dame mumbling his crust. 

Here was nothing of exultation over the infirmi- 
ties of the great. It was on the whole a loyal 
feeling. But add a little drop of acid to it, and it 
becomes the malignant envy of the democrat, the 
Jean and hungry Cassius, who cannot brook the 
presence of a superior. The loyal subject, the 
well-conditioned mind, is pleased to feel that the 
tie of a common humanity binds together high and 
low, king and people. The thought makes him 
content with his destiny. He sees that wealth and 
power are accidents which do not affect the essence 
of man’s nature. The sour democrat rates these 
mere accidents above their value. In their pre- 
sence he has not sufficient self-respect to assert his 
dignity in spite of the external meanness of his 
condition. And he longs to strip their possessors 
of them, in order that the great may be placed, for 
the first time as he thinks, on a level with himself. 

Hence the scandal of courts will always have 9 
charm forsome minds, They hail with pleasure 
anything which tends to bring great dl into 
contempt, because they hate the superiority which 
overawes and humiliates them. The Americans, 
whose abject prostration before the very semblance 
of rank amazes-us of aristocratic Europe, were, no 
doubt, delighted with Mr. Thackeray's lectures. 
Mr. Jonathan Jefferson Stubbs has done his best 
to make out that he is descended from Sir Reginald 
Stubbs, of Stubb Hall, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Knight, who was dubbed on the field of Agin- 
court by Henry V. But failing this, the next best 
thing he can do, is to snap his fingers at kings and 
knights, and to find out that they are after all but 
pitiful shams. Rank and power are indeed dan- 
gerous things, and apt to corrupt their possessors ; 
aod we should perhaps judge leniently of those who 
we placed in the midst of so great temptations. 
But the vices of an aristocracy are better than the 
sordid greed of gain, and the reckless ambition of 
Personal distinction at any price, which are the 
ruling passions of a purely trading community. 

The tendency of Mr. Thackeray’s teaching—and 

'8 not the man to speak without a purpose—is to 
cry up the virtues of the middle classes, by placing 
‘ome striking examples in strong contrast with the 
Wort specimens of the higher orders. But he 
seems to forget that a middle class pre-supposes 
the existence of an aristocracy. Take away the 
imstocracy of birth ; you do not convert the whole 
People into a middle class, but you prepare the 
“yy lor an aristocracy of wealth, which is infi- 
< der, more oppressive, and more galling 

which it has displaced. He who has 
wan — ae — most cruel master. 
ember hesterfield’s observation, 

the Duke of Somerset was as proud of his 

as if his grandfather had been a blacksmith. 

_. We grant, however, that the weaknesses and 
bey am ong courtiers are a desirable subject 
expatiate upon before a popular 

Pos a Mr. Thackeray could hardly pele 2 
é fround better. The early princes of the House 

Brunswick had but one virtue—courage. A 

mand of them would have made a capital 
Nalment of heayy infantry, They were always 





ready, as the lecturer observes, to advance to the 
cannon’s mouth, and fire their pistols in the face 
of death. With too little imagination to look 
beyond the enjoyment of their present pleasures, 
such as they were, they were generally unbelievers. 
Their profligacy was of the dullest kind. A man 
of imagination, with half their free-thinking and 
licentiousness, would have made his court the most 
brilliant and entertaining in Europe. But the 
devil they worshipped was a stupid fiend. Nonen- 
tities they were, though their high station pre- 
vented them from being innocent nonentities. 
Speaking of Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of 
George III., Mr. Thackeray convulsed his audi- 
ence by quoting the old Jacobite epitaph :— 

Here lies Fred! 

Well, he’s dead! 

Had it been his father, 

We had rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 

Had it been his whole generation, 

The better for the nation. 

But since it’s only Fred, 

No more need be said. 

The “fine gentleman” of the early times of 
George III. is a capital study. The rage for 
memoir-writing which then prevailed has produced 
many graphic pictures of the times, and Mr. 
Thackeray has made extensive and judicious use 
of Horace Walpole, George Selwyn, and Lord 
Hervey. Here we see “Horry” posting back 
from Christy’s with the last gimcrack which he 
had purchased to adorn his gingerbread castle of 
Strawberry-hill. Then George Selwyn, with three 
pints of claret in him, getting two poor wretches 
to carry him home three miles in a sedan-chair for 
ashilling. At court, stout old Sir Robert kneels 
while he presents a state paper to his master, and 
the great Chatham sheds tears because the King 
has spoken kindly to him. ‘ Fancy,” says Mr. 
Thackeray, ‘‘ Lord John Russell falling on his 
knees while he reads a memorial to the Quéen, and 
Lord Palmerston beginning to cry because Prince 
Albert said something civil.” 

With this vice and sycophancy are contrasted 
Dr. Johnson and his friends ; the humble apothe- 
cary Levett, on whom he wrote the touching 
epitaph ; Mrs. Williams, to whom he afforded a 
refuge in his house; Bennett Langton, who, to 
wit the most brilliant and refined, added a piety 
at once fervid and reasonable. Johnson it was 
who rallied the nation around the throne. The 
knowledge that Johnson had seen the King, and 
approved of him and his foolish and unjust war, 
made the nation forget its disgraces. Is there not 
here some exaggeration ? 

But the figures of George IIT. and his little 
dowdy Queen Charlotte, are the most humorous and 
quaint in this amusing historical picture. The poor 
King’s hopeless mediocrity, and fear of everything 
and every man who rose the least above his own 
dead level, are depicted with admirable naiveté and 
humour. In his youth he had, it seems, been some- 
what taken with Lady Sarah Lennox. She danced 
with him in his favourite country-dances, she made 
hay at him in the park at Windsor. But George 
saw a common-place, school-girlish letter from the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. It 
was without a blot ; the theme was the horrors of 
war. That is the wife for me, said George, and 
Lady Sarah’s chance was gone for ever. What 
would have been the destinies of England, asks 
Mr. Thackeray, if the mother of the heroic Napiers 
had been Queen instead of stupid, wrong-headed, 
vulgar old Queen Charlotte ? 

Mr. Thackeray has a most comical way of mak- 
ing you think that he is going to praise, and then, 
by a word, suggesting a ludicrously depreciatory 
image. Old George was fond of the arts and of 
literature ; Beattie was his favourite poet, West 
his favourite painter. He had no prudish dislike 
to the theatre ; but he did not admire Shakspeare, 
nor indeed was tragedy to his taste. The panto- 
mime was the thing fur him. And when the clown 
swallowed three yards of black pudding, his hilarity 
became so uproarious, that the Queen had to admo- 


‘| pathos. 





nish him to moderate the transports of his mirth. 
He liked dancing, particularly country-dances ; 
and he used to dance, night after night, in a snug 
little set of twenty couples, for three hours consecu- 
tively, to the same tune. Like Haroun Al Raschid, 
he loved to mix without ceremony among his 
people. His good-natured red face might often be 
seen poking through the cottage-doors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. But those whom the Caliph 
visited were always the better for it. George, it 
is true, used sometimes to give a guinea; but 
oftener he would fumble in his pocket, and find 
that he had no money about him. Once he acted 
Alfred—turned an old woman’s spit for her, and 
left five guineas, with a note written by the royal 
pencil, to say that it was to buy her a jack. One 
morning he walked before breakfast to visit Glou- 
cester bridge, which had just been completed. He 
inquired of the idlers who were lounging ahout, 
whether that were Gloucester bridge. ‘‘ Yes, please 
your majesty,” they replied. ‘‘Then,” said he, 
‘Jet us give an huzza.” After having indulged 
his lieges with this intellectual treat, George re- 
turned to breakfast. One day the royal party met 
a little boy in one of their walks. The King good- 
naturedly patted his head, and asked him who was 
his father. ‘‘ Please, sir, father is one of His Ma- 
jesty’s beef-eaters,” replied the boy. ‘‘Then,” 
said George, ‘‘kneel down and kiss your Queen’s 
hand.” “ Please, sir, I can’t,” rejoined the urchin, 
“for I should spoil my new breeches.” 

Yet the people loved to hear these stories, and 
liked the King the better for them. This was the 
man into whose ears his mother had always been 
dinning the precept, ‘‘ George, be a King.” And 
he was a King, as the nation found to its cost. 
His abilities were indeed beneath mediocrity. 
But his indomitable will was able to protect Lord 
North, to keep Chatham out of place and power, 
to maintain the iniquitous laws against the Roman 
Catholics, and to involve the nation in one of the 
most disgraceful wars in which it has ever been 
engaged. ° 

Mr. Thackeray’s humour is equalled only by his 
His episode of the death of the King’s 
favourite daughter, the Princess Amelia, is ex- 
quisitely touching. The old man was neglected 
and outraged by his coarse burly sons ; she was 
his Cordelia, and be lost her. This second Lear, 
deprived of sight, deprived of hearing, deprived of 
reason—debarred from all access to the outer 
world—had, even in the extremity of his prostra- 
tion, a lucid interval. One day the Queen found 
him at the harpsichord, accompanying himself as 
he sung one of his favourite hymus. He then 
kneeled down and prayed aloud for his people, his 
family, himself, that he might be restored to sense, 
or that he might be taken from his misery. Reason 
then once again fled, and returned no more. 

The lecture on George IV. was much less suc- 
cessful. Of humour, in which Mr. Thackeray so 
greatly excels, there was but little. The lecture 
was throughout pitched in a tone of indignant in- 
vective, which at length wearied the attention. 
We had the ‘‘first gentleman of Europe” in all the 
most unamiable lights in which he can be placed,— 
as a thing of silk and padding, of wigs and shoe- 
buckles. There is the coat, which he has helped 
the tailor to cut ; the brilliant waistcoat; the 
under-waistcoat ; more under-waistcoat; more 
under-waistcoat ; but what is there beneath? The 
tailor who cuts the coat had an individuality; the 
wig-maker was a man. But it is impossible to 
discover what the first gentleman in Europe really 
was. We are introduced to him in his cha- 
racter of pugilist, gambler, toper, blackleg, lover, 
husband, friend, until we are tired of hearing all 
the vocabulary of contempt poured out upon him. 
That he richly deserves it we have no doubt; but 
it is not amusing to the listener. 

The illustrations of the state of society at the 
time were most of them such as we had heard be- 
fore. There is the well-known joke of Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon, sending Boswell, who had been 
found drunk in the kennel, a brief to move the 
court for a writ of Quare adhesit pavimento. Then 
we were told how the Bishop of Lincoln consulted 
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a friend as to the best manner of moving some 
choice claret to his new see. ‘‘ How much has 
your Lordship got?” demands the friend. ‘‘ Six 
dozen,” replies the Bishop. ‘‘ Then your Lordship 
has only to ask me to dinner six times, and I will 
carry it all.” Mr. Thackeray does not forget the 
King’s cruel treatment of poor Beau Brummel, 
“* his companion, friend, rival, enemy—superior.” 

A panegyric on our beloved Queen appro- 
priately closed this cutting satire-on her progeni- 
tors. A wag, disappointed in his anticipation 
of hearing something more amusing, remarked 
that ‘‘ the lecture was very good, but that some 
parts were a little flat,—it seemed to want the 
piano.” We cannot say we thought the lecture 
flat. Too much acidity was rather its characteristic. 
Perhaps the points were a little too fine for him to 
comprehend. For those who were competent to 
appreciate forcible language, brilliant antithesis, 
and dry humour, relieved by passages of exquisite 
pathos, these lectures were on the whole a delight- 
ful study. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 





THE Cuvier prize of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris was awarded at its sitting of Monday last to 
Professor Owen, in consideration of his distin- 
guished services, during many years, to compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology. 

From a report presented to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris, in its last 
sitting, a few days ago, it appears that very extra- 
ordinary progress was made in the course of last 
year in the publication of the important historical 
works undertaken by or confided to the 
Academy— namely, ‘Les Historiens des Gaules et 
de la France,’ ‘ L’ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’ 
* Histoire des Crvisades,’ ‘ Collection des Chartes et 
Diplomes,’ ‘ Mémoires de Savans Etrangers,’ &c. 

The election of Dr. Cradock, Principal of Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, to a seat in the Hebdomadal 
Council, in room of the Dean of Christchurch, re- 
signed, apart from personal considerations, is to 
be taken as a good sign of the desire felt to carry 
out educational improvements in the university. 
Unusual interest was taken in the election, and 
the scene in the Convocation House on Saturday, 
during the voting, was an animated one, Dr. 
Cradock’s opponent being Dr. Plumtre, the Master 
of University College, who, on this occasion, was 
supported by the conservative as distinguished 
from the progressive party. The numbers were 
84 to 43. 

A deputation waited on the Bishop of London 
by appointment yesterday, to present the resolu- 
tions passed at a meeting of his Lordship’s friends 
and admirers, now or formerly connected with the 
Edinburgh’Academy, congratulating the Bishop 
on his elevation, and requesting that he would sit 
for his portrait, to be hung up in the Hall of the 
Academy. The Venerable Archdeacon Williams, 
formerly Rector of the Academy, and Leonard 
Horner, Esq., who was one of the founders of the 
school along with the late Lord Cockburn, intro- 
duced the deputation to the Bishop, and in a few 
expressive remarks stated the objects of the meet- 
ing, as well as their personal gratification in wit- 
nessing the high position now held by his Lordship, 
whose career of success from his leaving the 
Academy as its dux had been watched by them 
with pleasure, and gave them confidence of his 
fulfilling the expectations of his friends. The 
Bishop, in his reply, referred with warm feeling to 
the benefits he had derived from his connexion 
with the Academy, both as a pupil and a director, 
and expressed his conviction that the twenty years’ 
labour of Archdeacon Williams as rector of that 
school, had exerted most important influence on the 
revival of classical learning in Scotland. The 
portrait is te be painted by James Swinton, Esq., 
who was also one of the pupils of the Academy. 

A speech of Lord Palmerston, not very many 
years ago, at the meeting of the British Association 
at Southampton, will be vividly recalled to those who 
heard it by an announcement which appears in the 








newspapers. Professor Oersted had laid before the 
Association his remarkable researches from which 
the wonders of the electric telegraph have sprung. 
Lord Palmerston, in his own clever and jocular 
way, dwelt on the importance of the scientific dis- 
covery and the practical invention; and in a 
strain of prophetic but incredulous admiration 
spoke of the possibility of holding a communication 
with a friend in Calcutta by means of the electric 
wires. Little did the noble lord dream then that 
it would be one day his duty, as the head of the 
Government, to give his official sanction to the 
practical accomplishment of this possible yet im- 
probable scheme. It appears, however, that Mr. 
Andrews, the chairman of the European and Indian 
Junction Telegraph Company, has received from 
the Treasury an offer of a contract, according 
to which the Government engage to pay, con- 
jointly with the East India Company, from the 
date of the completion of the telegraph, 12,0001. 
per annum for twenty-five years, or so much of 
that sum as shall be necessary to make up, with 
the other receipts of the company, a dividend of 
six per cent. When the profits of the Telegraph 
Company shall exceed twelve per cent. the Govern- 
ment and the India House are to have the power 
of reducing the rates for conveyance ef messages, 
but not to an extent, calculating the profits of 
the preceding years, that will reduce the dividend 
below that amount. The Government require 20 
per cent. of the capital to be paid up previously to 
the execution of the contract as security for the 
bona fides of the undertaking, and they also claim 
the power of electing one official director to repre- 
sent their interests, and ensure due public super- 
vision and control. Application has been made to 
the East India Company to allow Sir William 
O’Shaughnessy, M.D., to actas consulting engineer, 
by whose science and zeal the successful establish- 
ment of the electric telegraph throughout the 
Indian empire has already been effected. 

A correspondent in Dublin vehemently eom- 
plains of our having taken Sir Robert Kane as the 
authority for our remarks last week in our article 
on University Education in Ireland, and asserts 
that Sir Robert’s “ facts” have been contradicted, 
while his motives are impugned as being part of 
a “baseless project to injure Trinity College.” 
With Sir Robert Kane’s motives we do not profess 
to be acquainted, nor do we imagine that the 
wealthy and venerable University of Dublin can 
have any real cause of alarm from the ‘‘ baseless 
project” of the President of one of the provincial 
colleges of the Queen’s University in Ireland. To 
the condition of the latter alone our remarks were 
confined, the prospects of the two others, the 
Dublin University and the Catholic University, 
being reserved for future consideration, The 
leading facts cited by us, on the authority of Sir 
Robert Kane, were those which are confirmed 
by other statistical records. Of the three provin- 
cial colleges, which together constitute the Queen’s 
University, that of Cork presents gratifying signs 
of progress, in spite of extraordinary obstacles out- 
side and hindrances inside the institution. Our 
correspondent does not give any counter-statistics 
to disprove the facts stated by Sir Robert 
Kane as to the numbers of matriculated students, or 
the ratio of increase compared with the other Queen’s 
colleges, or the number of honours gained in 
the public competitive examinations open to stu- 
dents from all the Irish schools of learning. With 
regard to Trinity College, however, Professor 
Haughton and Dr. Carson have shown that Sir 
Robert Kane has understated the Dublin entrances, 
having taken his numbers from imperfect lists. That 
there have been untoward conflicts between the 
President and some of the Professors of the Cork 
College we are well aware, and it is believed by 
many that the new Government Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity is merely a courteous and politic scherne for 
interfering to put an end to these local squabbles. 
The ‘ Northern Whig,’ a Belfast paper, says that 
‘it is pretty certain that while the Commission is 
ostensibly to inquire into the state of the three 
colleges, it is in reality the Cork establishment 





which is to be made the subject of investigate » 
Whatever may be the main subject of the 

of the Commission, we have little doubt that thy 
result will be the greater efficiency of the Queen 
University, the only point in which the friends 
education in Ireland, out of the sphere of local and 
political controversy, can be expected to fed dex 
interest. 

The anniversary of the birth of Robert Bons 
is kept up by his countrymen at home and abroai 
with a spirit unknown in regard to any other lit, 
rary and patriotic commemoration. Burns 
all over the world dine on that day, not withoy 
more than the usual flow of the national drink aj 
loyalty and song. Sometimes the festival » 
sumes a more imposing literary aspect, and q 
such occasions have been delivered ent ad 
dresses by men themselves distinguished in y 
tional literature. At Dumfries, the Burs (hh 
dinner this year was held on Saturday, the 2 
ult., the birthday, the 25th, falling on Sunday, 
The usual toast—‘The Immortal Memory of Bun’ 
--was responded to by Robert Burns, the elds 
son of the poet. The memory of Hugh Miller vu 
the theme of one of the speeches, and the health 
Thomas Carlyle was given, as of a Scotchman wy 
worthily maintains the reputation of the country, 
and of the district where they were assemble, 
‘The Translators of Burns’ was one of the toasts, 
and it was stated by Dr. Adam, the proposer, tha 
the best translation of Burns that had yet » 
peared was a German one, by an able philologis, 
Mr. W. B. Macdonald. The biographers of Bum 
were also duly remembered ; and the i 
of the evening were enlivened by songs and recity 
tions from the works of the Scottish bard. We 
may mention, by the way, that the last volumed 
the collected edition of Professor Wilson's works 
contains his address delivered at the festival in 
commemoration of Burns, held at Ayr, in 1844~ 
one of the best pieces that have been writtenm 
his genius and poetry. 

Dr. Livingston, who was already a licentiate of 
the College of Surgeons of Glasgow, has bee 
elected an honorary fellow of the Faculty of Mei 
cine and Surgery. He has also received the civi: 
honour of the freedom of the city of Glasgow, and 
has promised to be present at a public i 
about the end of April, immediately before setting 
out on his return to Africa, the healthy season i 
the delta of Quillimane being over in July. Dt. 
Livingston, who is now in London, preparing lis 
narrative for the press, has protested 
an advertisement of a book descriptive of his tt 
vels, with a map described as revised by himsel 
The book thus announced consists merely of 
series of articles that had appeared in a pee 
newspaper, and the map is only a rough 
that had been sent by Dr. Livingston to a or 
respondent. The map that will accompany te 
authorized narrative of the travels, announced fr 
publication by Mr. Murray, is being prepared st 
the Geographical Society’s rooms, Dr 
Livingston’s superintendence. 

An important work on the Climatology of t 
United States, and of the temperate latitudes 
North America, is about to be published at Phi 
ladelphia (Lippincott and Co.), by Lorin Blodgeh, 
Member of the American National Institute As 
long since as in 1819, systematic observalieas a 
commenced at the military posts throughout 
States, and to these have been added numer 
records of private men of science and of 
institutions, which have been collected and pre 
served at the Smithsonian Institution at Washingt 
The reduction and publication of these —_ 
facts on the dynamics of meteorology — 
been undertaken, and the work has recel 
warm approval of all the leading American er 
and the especial commendation of the = he 
Humboldt, who first directed sa Q 
importance of graphic representations 
by isothermal lines, The charts of Tange 
of the rain-fall, and other diagrams, 00% ie 
for each season, for the extreme manths, - 

i mmaries of the 
the year, accompanied by summ: cbecrratitt 
tistics of miscellaneous m 
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condensed from official and trustworthy records. 

ions of these results to — 

ineering affairs are pointed out, 

asia eral value of the tables is recognised 

ee sanction of the surgeon-general and medical 

Won of the army of the United States. Compari- 

oftheclimate with that of temperate latitudes 

7 eee and Asia, add to the completeness and 

interest of the researches. Through Baron Hum- 

volt’ recommendation meteorological observa- 

tions have been made since 1829, at the widely 

of the Russian empire in Europe 

i lished by the Russian Government, 

ee es with in American observations 

now made public, supply most important data for 

determining many points of physical geography 
and meteorology. , 

A gigantic scheme of a museum of science and 
literature, art and industry, has been conceived in 
the brain of a worthy Italian, Signor Montemerli, 
published in a polyglot advertisement, and ex- 
pounded last Saturday at a meeting of English 
and Italians at the Hanover-square rooms, under 
the patronage of the Marquis of Downshire. Were 
it possible to realize a hundredth part of the bene- 
fits, artistic, industrial, and moral, set forth by 
thesanguine projectors of the Emporio Italiano, 
wewould be unwilling to utter any word of dis- 
couragement. But the very magnitude of the 

ject will cause it to remain a visionary specu- 
iation, A capital of 200,0002., of which 160, 0007, 
are to be devoted to a building, and the remainder 
to prizes for works in science, literature, or art,— 
an exposition of objects of manufacture or industry, 
a quarterly journal, and other wonderful schemes, 
me intended to attract, but will in reality repel 
practical sympathy with the Institution, Had the 


projectors commenced with less ambitious aims, 
and more modest proposals, there would have been 
more hopes of their patriotic dreams being realized. 


The Academy of Sciences of Paris held its an- 
nual sitting in that city on Monday, and made its 
usual solemn distribution of prizes. The Cuvier prize 
was awarded to Professor Owen. The astronomical 
pie was divided amongst three gentlemen—M. 
Chatornac, of the Observatory of Paris, for the 
discovery of the small planets Leda and Letitia. 
M. Goldschmidt, an amateur astronomer of the 
same city, for the discovery of the planets Har- 
nionia and Daphne ; and Mr. Pogson, of Oxford, 
for the discovery of the planet Isis. The great 
mathematical prize was granted to M. Kummer; 
the statistical prize to M. Husson, author of a 
Work on the Consumption of Food in Paris ; that 
for mechanics was not given. M. Lereboullet, 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 
the Faculty of Sciences of Strasburg, carried off 
the great prize for Physical Science ; and M. H. 

nn, Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
Yesity of Heidelberg, obtained another great prize 
for the same branch of science, in place of that 
which was not granted last year. A number of 
Wiites in medicine and surgery were also granted. 
After the distribution of prizes, M. Elie Beaumont, 
Perpetual secretary of the Academy, read a eulo- 
gum on M. Cariolis, a distinguished mathemati- 
cum, specially noted for his applications of mathe- 
matics to mechanics, who died in 1843; and M. 
Brogniart read a learned paper on the changes in 
Lory beings in the different geological epochs. 
»d. F.C. Gericke died on the 15th instant 
#Dineeldorf. He was a Knight of the Order of 
theLion of the Netherlands, and had been for more 
ttm thirty years employed in the service of the 
Dutch Society. He had acquired a profound 
of the Javanese language, and gained 
le a from his Dutch and Javanese 
A most important work, and that on 
Mich his literary fame chiefly rests, is his transla- 
tin of the Bible into the Javanese language. 
ginal known German traveller and author, 
Kohl, whose works on Russia, Iceland, and 

: countries, have been translated into English, 

prme late researches amongst the MSS, 
Museum, discovered a curious old 


map of the world, a copy of which he has pre- 
sented to the Geographical Society in Berlin. The 
original is the work of Henricus Martellus Ger- 
manicus, and bears as its title ‘‘ Insularium Illus- 
tratum,”’ with the date 1489. The discoveries of 
Barthomeus Diaz are marked upon it, but neither 
those of Columbus nor Vasco di Gama, The map 
presents a most interesting survey of the world as 
it was known towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

According to some newspapers, the late Princess 
de Lieven has left memoirs of her life for publica- 
tion. Our Paris letters, however, say that she has 
not prepared memoirs properly so called, but has left 
a mass of most interesting correspondence with the 
Imperial family of Russia, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Prince Metternich, Mr. Canning, and other 
great political personages; together with numerous 
political documents of high importance. These 
letters and papers have been bequeathed to M. 
Guizot, with full power to do with them what he 
may think fit. I[t is expected that he will make 
some publication from them. 

More than two years back we announced that 
the French Government had determined on pub- 
lishing the more important portion of the private 
correspondence of Napoleon I., and had charged a 
commission, composed of several eminent men, to 
make a selection of it. The Commission, within 
the last few days, has announced that its task is 
so far advanced that the first volume will shortly 
be published, and it makes a new appeal to the 
public—not only of France, but of fereign coun- 
tries—for originals or copies of letters, notes, 
proclamations, orders, or speeches of the great 
hero, 








FINE ARTS. 


The Sunbeam, a Photographic Magazine. 
«Edited by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A., 
Professor of Drawing, King’s College. 
Chapman and Hall. 


THE claims of photography upon the atten- 
tion of all classes are now so universal, the 
progress of its methods is so decided, and the 
results it gives are so constantly and pro- 
minently before the public eye, that little 
remains for the art journalist, except to 
record from time to time the leading stages 
of its development as they first appear. Well- 
nigh everything that the sun shines upon, 
from the moon downwards, has now been 
caught and stereotyped within thecamera; but 
still the triumphs of the new science are re- 
served for those examples that range them- 
selves under the old long-established divisions 
of art. We have now seen statuary, paintings, 
furniture, utensils of all kinds, rich dresses, 
fruit, insects—even the features of insane 
persons, submitted to a transforming process 
of reproduction, and our eyes are accustomed 
to a new style of representation, which, 
whilst it sometimes distorts the truth, more 
frequently corrects false perceptions, formed 
in ignorance or carelessness, and rendered 
familiar by habit. But it is only in the great 
departments of landscape and figures that a 
continuous advance is made. Photographers, 
in fact, follow the practice of painters: the 
same branches of study are kept distinct from 
each other, and the relative importance of the 
results is much the same in the two cases. 
Whilst, however, colour remains to the land- 
scape artist, and when expression is within 
the command of the figure-painter, their 
dominion will still be uninvaded. Before 
the masterpieces of genius, where spirit has 
revealed itself in certain material symbols, 
photography must be a mechanical science, 
an alphabet of dead letters. But in every- 





thing short of intellectual revelation, its range 





is as extensive as that of nature itself; and 
its products infinitely more subtle and intri- 
cate in detail than anything producible by 
the hand of man. This is the feature of 
photography that ranks it as a science rather 
than an art, exhibiting two transcripts of 
nature, which may be studied at leisure. 
The success of photography as auxiliary to 
science, has, however, not yet been strongly 
marked. It is obvious that a reproduction 
of infinite natural detail, wonderful as it is, 
is merely the material upon which science 
commences operations. The task of the natu- 
ralist is to eliminate all the non-essential 
features of his subject, and, at least for pur- 
poses of instruction and classification, to pre- 
sent only—perhaps even to exaggerate—the 
generic distinctions. A few rough drawings 
would teach botany far better than photo- 
graphs, or reprints by the natural process, of 
a thousand flowers. How far photographic 
processes may be brought to illustrate astro- 
nhomy, surgery, and many other branches of 
science, will depend, again, upon their capa- 
bility of being adapted to the telescope and 
microscope. We have not yet heard of the 
phenomena of an eclipse, or the course of a 
nerve being mapped down for perpetual 
reference by any of these means. It is in 
pure art alone, as we have already said, that 
the sun-painting exhibits its greatest suc- 
cesses, and these in departments precisely 
analogous to the main divisions of painting. 
Landscape stands by itself pre-eminent, for 
even the prominence formerly gained by 
views of architectural elevations seems now 
to be giving way before the magnificent 
transcripts of light and shade and aérial 
effect with which the shop windows are filled. 
In figure, again, the use of the photagraph is 
invaluable, though practically confined to 
academical study ; except, indeed, where, as 
a minister to licentious prurience, it has dis- 
graced its high functions. Portrait is there- 
fore the branch of figure-subject which is 
next in order of importance ; and the repre- 
sentations of the objects of still life rank 
lower again in the scale of interest. 

The work the title of which we have 
transcribed above, contains examples of 
some of the highest efforts which have yet 
been made in one of the main divisions above 
referred to. The Sunbeam is a Magazine 
devoted to select specimens of landscape art, 
the first number of which is now issued 
under the superintendence of Mr. Delamotte. 
The views are four in number. The first was 
taken in the woods of Penllergare, a place 
which has now become classical in the annals 
of photography, by J. D. Llewelyn, Esq. The 
scene is the middle of an English, or rather 
Welsh, “good greenwood,” where a little 
open space has been made by a clearance 
effected for the passage of a small private 
railway supported on an artificial pile of 
earth and wood, across which a path is carried 
along a rustic bridge leading down from the 
right. Words cannot convey an idea of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of the forms of 
vegetation in this subject, from the thick tree 
stems to the minutest twigs and blades of 
foliage. All is illuminated by a bright sun, 
which throws strong shadows; and some 
beautiful gradations of shade are to be ob- 
served on the trunks of the trees, whilst the 
play of light and shade is pictorially complete 
on a general view of the whole. The second 
view is The Tournament Court in the Castle 
of Heidelberg, taken by Sir Jocelyn Coghill, 
Bart. Less bright and sharp than the pre- 
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ceding, it exhibits nevertheless the forms and 
tracery of architecture of very various dates 
of antiquity. A melting softness of outline, 
due perhaps to some peculiarity in the pro- 
ess, marks this view, corresponding to the 
effects produced by the impasto of the 
greatest landscape painters, and proving 
the truth and accuracy of such attempts in 
the hands of men like Cuyp, Claude, and 
Turner. The lines of the architecture all 
appear to converge upwards, which is a 
defect. Magdalen College, Oxford, from the 
Cherwell, the third view, is taken by Mr. 
Delamotte. The lights and darks in this 
subject are contrasted perhaps too strongly, 
and the whole wants tone ; but the sharpness 
of the detail, particularly in the foreground, 
is admirable. The reflections in the water 
of the tower, of the standing figure, and the 
punt, are striking, and their darkness, as 
compared with the light on the objects them- 
selves, very remarkable. The Baptistery, 
Canterbury Cathedral, by Francis Bedford, 
Esy., completes the series. This subject, 
whilst it is a particularly favourable one, 
combines a great variety of merits. The 
masses of ivy, bushes, and weeds in the fore- 
ground, are rendered with surprising accu- 
racy and sharpness of detail ; the walls, grey 
and mottled with age, delight the eye, whilst 
the architecture of the building, supported 
by its modern buttress, may be examined 
leisurely. As a work of art, this is not sur- 
passed by any of the foregoing. Appended 
to each subject is a short descriptive state- 
ment, and the whole work is remarkable for 
its elegance. 


It is stated in artistic circles in Paris, that M. 
Horace Vernet has received an offer of 200,000 
dollars to go to the United States, to execute some 
paintings in the public buildings at Washington. 
We believe that the eminent artist has received an 
offer to go to the United States, but as the sum 
mentioned is equal to 40,000/. in English money, 
it seems to us a great exaggeration. That, how- 
ever, Vernet could earn a very large sum by the 
practice of his art in the States, if only by painting 
portraits,cannot be doubted. 

The Prussian papers announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Kriiger, in Berlin, at the age of sixty years. 
Although his range in art was limited, he was un- 
doubtedly one of the first painters in his line. He 
began life as a portrait-painter, and was most suc- 
cessful in his likenesses, and in the life-like ex- 
pression he imparted to his drawings. His skill 
and rapidity of execution were so great that he 
speedily became a rich man. He then devoted 
himself for a time to hunting and military sub- 
jects, and excelled chiefly in horses, being indeed 
commonly known amongst his brother artists by 
the name of “ Pferde Kriiger” (Horse Kriiger), to 
distinguish him from other painters having the 
same name. In the union of these two branches of 
art—viz., portrait painting and animal painting, 
Franz Kriiger attained his greatest celebrity. His 
portraits of emperors, kings, and generals, on 
horseback, are famous throughout Europe, and the 
price he was enabled to ask and receive was enor- 
mous, varying from ten to twenty thousand dollars. 
He had the rare gift of painting these full-length 
equestrian statues without stiffness, and of impart- 
ing both to.the horse and his rider an artistic ease 
seldom to be found in pictures of this kind. His 
large portrait of Frederick William ITT. is amongst 
the most celebrated of his works. The king is re- 
presented on parade, in full uniform, mounted on 
a spirited charger, whilst different groups are stand- 
ing around. In the countenances of those forming 
these groups, portraits are traced not only of kings, 
princes, and officers, but also of artists, learned 
men, and well-known inhabitants of Berlin. 
Paganini, Sontag, the Humboldts, and many others, 
will be found in this picture; they amount in all 








to three hundred, and are acknowledged to be 
faithful likenesses. Kriiger was frequently sum- 
moned to St. Petersburg, where he made many 
portraits of the late Emperor of Russia; he con- 
tinued to work with great industry until the day of 
his death. He was a man of liberal disposition, 
and his house was open to artists of all ranks. 
His loss will be severely felt by a large circle. 

Professor Bauerbraud of Bonn, who is cele- 
brated throughout Germany for his profound 
knowledge of law, has, on the application of 
the town council of Diisseldorf, given it as his 
opinion that the town of Diisseldorf has no 
legal claim whatsoever to the pictures which form 
the principal and most valuable part of the famous 
Munich Gallery. These pictures were originally 
in Diisseldorf, and were removed thence to Munich, 
when the present reigning family of Bavaria 
became heirs to the throne. Professor Bauerbrand, 
in his legal decision, declares that these pictures 
were the private property of the princes, not 
the public property of the state, and conse- 
quently passed to the heirs at law. The question 
of right over this gallery, which has, in the last 
twenty-five years or more, been very often mooted, 
may be now considered as finally set at rest. 

The German Campo Santo, in Rome, which is 
situated close to St. Peter’s, has just been adorned 
with a beautiful cross, cast in bronze by Hoffgarten 
(his atelier is familiar to all visitors to the eternal 
city) from designs by a German sculptor named 
Achtermann. The Gothic socket in which the 
cross is inserted is beautifully executed in white 
Carrara marble. The duty on it imposed by the 
custom officers at the frontier was so heavy that it 
lay for months in the custom-house unredeemed, 
until, at length, the Pope gave orders that it should 
be admitted free. 

An Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists is 
now open at Lyons. As many as 641 works, 
paintings, sculpture, engravings, &c., by 265 
artists, are exhibited. On the whole, the exhibi- 
tion is a very creditable one, and superior to that 
of last year. 

We have to announce the death of M. Ziegler, 
a French painter of considerable eminence. Jules 
Ziegler was born at Langres in 1804, and com- 
menced his artistic career as the pupil of Ingres. 
He subsequently went to Munich and studied 
under Cornelius, from whom he learnt the art of 
fresco-painting, then entirely neglected in France. 
His acquaintance with this branch caused him to 
be selected by Louis Philippe to execute the 
decorations of the Madeleine, in 1835. The ministry 
had promised the commission to Delaroche, but, 
an attempt to bring about an arrangement between 
the two artists having failed, the whole task was 
executed by Ziegler. On its completion he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He also exe- 
cuted many works in oil, among the most celebrated 
of which are to be named, St. Luke painting the 
Virgin, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and Giotto in 
Cimabue’s Studio. 

Herr Merz, of Munich, has just finished and 
published an engraving of the Destruction of 
Troy, which is generally considered one of the 
finest works of Cornelius; the engraving is said 
to be extremely well executed. 

It is proposed at Paris to have a public exhibi- 
tion of all the works of the late Paul Delaroche. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
A THREE-ACT drama, founded on the French Mé- 
moires du Diable, has been produced this week at 
Drury Lane, under the mysterious title of The 
Black Book, Act the first discloses a young lady, 
Mina (Miss Oliver), the daughter of a German 
Baron, with some faithful domestics in the old 
family castle, of which and her property the Baron 
Stoltzenbeck (Mr. Young), the Baron Kasz:wann 
(Mr. Tilbury), and the Cownt and Countess Sitrubel 
(Mr. Vincent and Miss Cleveland), have conspired 
to defraud her, on pretext of her father’s marriage 
having been illegal. Upon this, a mysterious 





stranger, who calls himself Wolf (Mr. C. Mathews), 


== 
appears, and engages to baffle the Conspiratom ag 
restore her rights. Leaving in her care g 
book, with charge not to open it till after a certaiy 
time, he departs to carry out his promise, Inty 
second act, Wolf appears at a Masquerade at the 
house of Baron Stoltzenbeck, and startles him aj 
his associates by reminding them of crimes whidl 
they thought were unknown to any human be 
Mina also appears, to recover a miniature of hy 
mother, and in defending her from insult, 

in her mask unrecognised by him, Wolf is hg. 
lenged by the Count, and is supposed to have bea 
killed. In the third act, the conspirators hyp 
assembled at the old castle of Mina’s father, anj 
have got possession of the black book, which 
destroy, thinking that thereby all record of thir 
evil doings and Mina’s proofs of legal inheritany 
have perished. Wolf reappears suddenly, and with 
the aid of.an old labourer on the estate, Hoy 
Caspar (Mr. Lingham), recovers the original my. 
riage certificate. Mina’s father had charged Han 
Caspar never to reveal his secret till some one said 
three particular words as a signal ; and in keeping 
this command Hans had sworn never to speak s 
word beyond Yes or No, to which he keeps, till the 
accidental utterance of the three words by Wolf 
proves the ‘‘ open sesame ” to his sealed lips, He 
then declares all, and brings out from a builtw 
recess in the wall the long-lost certificate of ma- 
riage. The conspirators are thrust forth in cone 
sion, Wolf telling them that he had got the secret 
of the black book from an old lawyer to whom he 
had been clerk. fina, restored to her rights, re 
wards with her hand her benefactor. The story 
has little novelty, and the action is somewhat te 
dious, except in the rapid dénowement in the lu 
act. The piece, however, is well acted, although 
the melodramatic part of Wolf is not one which 
would appear well fitted for Mr. C. Mathews 
Mr. Honey as Peter, a domestic, shows considers 
ble humour, and the strange character of Ham 
Caspar, the least trite in the piece, is rendered 
effective by Mr. Lingham. 

The festival of the three choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, has been fixed to com 
mence on the 25th of August, at Worceste, 
Among the engagements are announced the nama 
of Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Thomas, and Herr Formes. A guarantee fund 
to the amount of 800/. has been raised to lighten the 
responsibilities incurred by the stewards of the 
festival, the list of whom is headed by the Earl of 
Abergavenny and Earl Beauchamp. ; 

A piece which has been a good deal talked of in 
Paris—a comedy on ‘Money,’ by the younger 
Dumas—has at last been brought out. It 
called La Question d’ Argent, is in five acts, ands 
represented at the Gymnase, As will be supposed 
from its title, it shows up the idolators of th 
golden calf, who are extraordinarily numerous n0¥ 
a-days, especially in France, Unfortunately, the 
subject is almost as much used as any on the 
stage, and M. Dumas has not succeeded in treat 
ing it with any striking novelty. Nor are his pe- 
sonages especially, though perfectly modem, 4 
though dit on copies of contemporary notabilites, 
atall different to those which have figured in the 
novels, plays, and caricatures of the day. And, 
besides, the piece is deficient in dramatic interes. 
But in spite of all these drawbacks, it an 
with great verve, and literally sparkles with . 
Its success on the first night was triumphant 
it was played before a very indulgent eo 
and it may safely be predicted that it beg 
obtain the popularity of the same author's te 
Monde, still less of his Dame aus Camelias. a 
worthy of remark, that its tone 1s infinitely itis 
moral than that of either = ee mo 
excellently performed, and that 1s 5a} : 
deal, seeing that the company of the Omen 
perhaps, after that of the Frangais, the fs 
France. Madame Rose Cheri, in the pat 


poverty-stricken young lady, displays in 
profound sensibility with infinite art. 
Heinrich Marschner, after twenty-six 
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freedom town. He has during this time 
Se Sennble post of Capellmeister to the 
court. A deputation from the Cologne choral 
sty waited on the renowned cragane’ to offer 

im congratulations, and present him with a poem 

‘ an address. tt is pity that Marschner’s 
are s0 little known in England. The Vam- 

ie was brought out many years ago on the 

oars of the English Opera House, and The Tem- 
plar and The Jewess had also attained a certain 
ity during the reign of the German operas 

in London; but Hans Heyling, one of the most 
fanciful ag well as beautiful operas of modern 
times, is seldom heard, even in Germany, whilst 
it and several others are totally unknown in Eng- 


ee letters say that a new comic opera, by 
Meyerbeer, is shortly to be put in rehearsal at the 

Comique. It is to be only in one act, but 
in five tableaux. The title is not given ; probably 
it is not yet fixed, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


HornicurruraL. — Feb. 8rd. — Rev. L. Vernon- 
Harcourt in the chair. ‘The following were elected 
Fellows :—Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Dorin, Mr. W. Dod, 
Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B.; Dr. H. Falconer, F.R.S.; 
Mr. F. D. Lambert, Mr. J. C. Walton, Mr. J. 
Ruck, jun., Mr. J. R. Webb, Mr. W. Phillips, Mr. 
J. Sutherland Law, Mr. Thomas How, Mr. John 
Harpur, Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.S., Mr. H. R. 
Baines, Mr. R. Mangles, Mr. F. Cook, Mr. T. Best, 
Mr. J. Holmes, Mr. A. G. Sutton, Mr. W. Cut- 
bush, Mr-'C. Lee, Mr. G. S. Rogers, Mr. W. 
Horst, Mr. McPherson. Among subjects of ex- 
hibition were some of unusual interest, considering 
the coldness of the weather. Mr. Standish, of Bag- 
shot, sentan example of the double-flowered Camellia 
rdiculata—a variety which the Chinese were known 
to possess, but which has never before been intro- 
duced'to this country. Mr. Roser, gr. to J. Brad- 
bury, Esq., sent a very fine specimen of rica mu- 
tabiliz, A seedling Heliotrope was contributed by 
Mr. Dunéford, of Chingford, and a variegated 
Verbena came from Mr. Turner, of East Barnet. 
Mr, Cutbush, of Highgate, sent a dozen fine forced 
= Of fruit there were some admirable 
bitions. Mr. Jones, of Dowlais, sent a noble 
Black Prince Pine Apple, weighing 6 lbs. 10 oz. 
Mr. South, gr. to A. H. Davenport, Esq., had 
another fruit of the same kind weighing 41bs. 130z. ; 
aud Mr. Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, Frog- 
more, sent an exceedingly handsome smooth- 
leaved Cayenne Pine, weighing 61bs. 120z. The 
last-named exhibitor also furnished a dish of new 
West's St. Peter’s Grapes, black as sloes, and 
though small, beautiful specimens for this early 
season of the year. The great exhibition of Grapes 
was, however, contributed by Mr. Fleming, gr. to 
the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham. It con- 
usted of White Tokay, plump and beautiful ; Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, fine bunches just beginning to 
shrivel, and having that rich golden yellow colour 
it is so desirable to find in this variety; 

and Barbarossa, very fine, though not so 
nee they say as it has sometimes been grown. 
blot gr. to. Sneyd, Esq., exhibited a box- 
very excellent Muscat Grapes. Mr. Tillyard, 

#. to the Rt. Honourable the Speaker at Heck- 
field, sent a collection of fruit, consisting of a 
nicely ripened Queen Pine Apple, black Hamburgh 
Grapes, excellent for fruit of that kind at this time of 
ly: Winter Nelis, Ne Plus Meuris, Easter 
Pam Glou Morceau, and Knight’s Monarch 
= do specimens of which any gardener might 
proud. Fine as these were, however, they 

no comparison with some fruit of foreign 
adh by Mr. L. Solomon, of Covent 
Thelatter consisted of enormous specimens 

Min Beurré, apparently quite ripe ; Beurré 
i. Belle Auvergne, St. Germain, Catillac, and 
oom n Pears ; and the White Calville and 
Reinette du Canada Apples. These, one and all of 
; a Specimens with which, for size and 
iltishopeless for English cultivators toendea- 





vour to compete. We hear they were worth 303. a 
dozen in the market. Mr. Solomon also sent a 
collection of foreign vegetables, consisting of large 
white Asparagus, and what is termed Sprue, 
Artichokes, and French Beans, together with an 
excellent salad, in which were Lettuces, Endive, 
and Barbe du Capucin, all of which are now being 
largely imported to Covent Garden Market. From 
Mr. Tegg, gr. to Arthur Pryor, Esq., came very 
good Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes and Asparagus ; 
and Mr. Ingram, gr. to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of 
Reading, sent some very nice forced Rhubarb, 
Seakale, and Mushrooms. Mr. Judd, gr. to Earl 
Spencer, produced examples of Brussels Sprouts, 
to prove, what he has often asserted, that this vege- 
table could be had as fine from home-grown seed 
as from that imported from Belgium. A most 
beautiful bunch of the Cavendish Banana was 
exhibited by Mr. Young, gr. to W. Stone, 
Esq., of Dulwich. It weighed 16]bs. Mr. 
Williams, gr. to Mr. Fairie, of Liverpool, fur- 
nished a collection of cut flowers. A young stem 
of the Rice-paper plant (Aralia papyrifera), cut in 
the island of Formosa by Mr. Fortune (whom we 
observed in the room), was exhibited by that gen- 
tleman. It was stated that there is now no doubt 
that Formosa yields the greater part of the Rice- 
paper of commerce. This beautiful substance, he 
added, is largely consumed in the Canton and 
Fokien provinces. In the city of Foo-Chou-foo, 
every lady wears artificial flowers made from it. 
It is estimated that this place alone consumes 
about 30,000 dollars’ worth of it annually! The 
cheapness of this article in the market shows that 
it must be very abundant in its place of growth. 
One hundred sheets, each about three inches square, 
can be bought for the small sum of three halfpence. 
One almost wonders, as Mr. F. remarked, that it 
is not more sought after by workers in artificial 
flowers in Europe. Rice-paper itself is the pith 
of the plant (which is produced in great abun- 
dance in proportion to the wood) cut into thin 
plates by the Chinese. From the garden of the 
Society came Eugenia Ugni, various Epacrises 
and Conifers. Attention was directed by the 
Vice-Secretary to drawings of Mazillaria venusta, 
Selenipedium Schlimi, a Lady’s Slipper-like plant, 
and Odontoglossum phalenopsis, three new Or- 
chids which have lately been brought into notice 
in Belgium, and which, for singularity of form 
and brilliancy and beauty, of colours may well 
vie with any of that favourite class now in culti- 
vation. Dr. Lindley also briefly described Bou- 
cherie’s process of charging timber of inferior 
quality with substances which rendered it equal to 
oak. Numerous prizes were awarded on the 
occasion. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 26th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. Captain 
Hartstene, of the United States Navy, recently 
in command of her Majesty’s ship Resolute, was 
elected an Honorary member; and Dr. Armstrong, 
Capt. John Baillie, Capt. Thos. Blakiston, R.A., 
the Marquis of Blandford, M.P., Dr. W. F. Cum- 
ming, Dr. A. T. Chalmers, Capt. L. R. Elliot, 
Lieut.-Col. P. Faddy, Hon. G. Fitzclarence, R.N., 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P., Capt. Pope, the 
Hon. Stephen E. Spring Rice, Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, C.E., Capt. B. J. Sullivan, R.N., 
C.B., Colonel J. Temple West, the Right Hoa. J. 
Stuart Wortley, M.P., Solicitor-General, Capt. 
Henry J. P. Woodhead, and C. T. Arbuthnot, 
Richard Blanshard, John Utlay Ellis, F. L. Evans, 
T. H. Farrer, Z. D. Hunt, George Lee, Edward 
Sullivan, and Richard H. S. Vyvyan, Esqrs., were 
elected Fellows. The papers read were—1. Letter 
from Thomas Maclear, Esq., the Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, expressive of his 
high estimation of the numerous and valuable as- 
tronomical observations made by Dr. Livingston, 
throughout his daring traverse of the African con- 
tinent, and of his sincere hope that the merits of 
this intrepid traveller would be duly appreciated 
and rewarded by the English Government. 2. 
‘Notes on the Geography of Burma,’ with a new 
map of the same, by Capt, Yule, of the Bengal 





Engineers ; communicated by Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison. Captain Yule briefly elucidated the 
present state of our knowledge of the geography 
of Burma and the adjacent regions ; he pointed 
out various prevailing errors in the cartography of 
these countries, and uamed the authorities upon 
which his own maps had been constructed. The 
various changes which the political boundaries of 
this part of Asia have undergone since a.D. 1500 
were also alluded to, and illustrated by a series of 
four comparative maps, respectively indicating the 
political divisions of the territory in 1500, 1580, 
1822, and 1856. <A series of fine photographic 
views contributed to the completeness of this 
highly interesting paper; and an unpublished 
volume, containing Captain Yule’s report of Major 
Phayre’s recent mission to Ava, was also brought 
under the notice of the meeting by the President. 
3. ‘Journey across the Kuculuen from Laddk to 
Khotan,’ by Messrs. H. and R. Schlagintweit ; 
communicated by Col. W. H. Sykes, V.-P.R.G.S. 
4, ‘Trinidad and Orinoco,’ by Col. Smyth O’Con- 
nor, F.R.G.S. << 
METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 27th.—S. C. Whit- 
bread, Vice-President, in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected Members :—M. J. Johnson, 
Esq., ‘Radcliffe Observer,’ of the Observatory, 
Oxford, and President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, also C. Cory, Esq.; and the following 
papers were read :—‘ On the determination of the 
mean temperature of every day, as deduced from 
the observations taken at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, during the forty-three years ending 
1856,’ by J. Glaisher, Esq., F.A.S. This paper 
has for its object the determination of the true 
distribution of heat over the year, and is based 
upon an extensive series of observations taken at 
the Royal Observatory. In order to obtain a 
correct determination of the mean daily tempera- 
ture of each month, necessary to the proposed 
object, the author at the commencement of his 
paper explains how he has divided the series into 
groups according to the time of observation, and 
applied the necessary corrections calculated from 
his tables for diurnal range, published in the 
‘Phil. Trans,’ for 1848. The mean value for every 
day is then determined for all the years, the results 
laid down on a diagram, and a curved line made to 
pass through the points, and in this manner the 
adopted mean temperature is found. The author 
concludes his paper by observing that there are 
periods of some duration which are very remarkable, 
on account of the difficulty of assigning a physical 
cause. Starting from the lowest temperature in 
January, they increase to the end of the month, 
when there is a slight variation to the 15th of 
February. From this time they again increase 
(with the exception of four days in the beginning 
of March) till the 10th of May, when other four 
days of cold follow. After this period the tem- 
perature may be said steadily to rise till the end of 
July (the temperature during the month of July 
only varying a few tenths of a degree), when it 
attains its maximum temperature. From this time 
the decline of temperature is very regular, till the 
end of November, when a sudden and considerable 
increase takes place ; after which it decreases till 
the end of the year. In January the mean tem- 
perature of the coldest day was 10°7 on the 20th 
of 1838. The mean temperature of the hottest day 
was 52°7 on the 24th of 1834. In February the 
mean temperature of the coldest day was 12°6 on 
the 9th of the year 1816. The mean temperature 
of the hottest day was 55°, on the 9th of 
1831. In March the mean temperature of the 
coldest day was 22°1 on the 13th of 1845. 
The mean temperature of the hottest day was 
58°6 on the 31st of 1815. In April the mean 
temperature of the coldest day was 27°83 on 
the Ist of 1836. The mean temperature of the 
hottest day was 63°2 on the 25th and 26th of 
1821. In May the mean temperature of the cold- 
est day was 36°2 on the 3rd of 1832. The mean 
temperature of the hottest day was 72°4 on the 15th 
of 1833. In June the mean temperature of the 
coldest day was 45°0 on the 7th of 1814. The 
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mean temperature of the hottest day was 76°1 on 
the 13th of 1818. In July the mean temperature 
of the coldest day was 47°7 on the 20th of 1836. 
The mean temperature of the hottest day was 79°1 
on the 15th of 1825. In August the mean tem- 
perature of the coldest day was 43°2 or the 31st of 
1838. The mean temperature of the hottest day 
was 75°3 on the Ist of 1825. In September the 
mean temperature of the coldest day was 40°7 on 
the 28th of 1824. The mean temperature of the 
hottest day was 73°5 on the 2nd of 1824. In 
October the mean temperature of the coldest day 
was 28°4 on the 29th of 1836. The mean tem- 
perature of the hottest day was 64°5 on the 5th of 
1834, In November the mean temperature of the 
coldest day was 23°4 on the 24th of 1836. The 
mean tem) erature of the hottest day was 59°7 on 
the 2nd of 1834. In December the mean tem- 
perature of the coldest day was 18°4 on the 
24th of 1830. The mean temperature of the hot- 
test day was 54°9 on the 8th of 1848. Also, a 
paper by M. André Poey, Director of the Me- 
teorological Observatory, Havanna, ‘On certain 
Curious, still Authentic Effects of Lightning, to- 
gether with a theoretical Explanation of the same.’ 
M. Poey divided his paper into fourheads. Firstly, 
he considered the physico-mecanicalation of light- 
ning. Secondly, on the cold fusion of Franklin, 
which he thinks ought to be retained as being 
a purely mechanical fusion, where heat has not any 
action. Lightning has in some cases the property 
of reducing solid bodies to ashes, or to pulveriza- 
tion—even the human body, without there being 
any signs of heat. Thirdly, on the inflammation 
of combustible bodies ; and lastly, M. Poey spoke 
of the effects of lightning on paralysis—in some 
cases curing, in others causing that disease. Also, 
a communication was received from Captain Wash- 
ington, of the Hydrographic Office, ‘On Ozone Ob- 
servations taken on the east and north-east Coasts 
of Australia and the Malayan Archipelago,’ by 
Lieut. Chimmo, 


ENnTOMOLOGICAL, — Jan. 26th.— The Twenty- 
third Anniversary Meeting. —W. Wilson Saunders, 
Esq. F.R.S., President, in the chair, Messrs. 
3k Gray, F. Grut, F. P. Pascoe, and F. V. 
Wollaston were elected Members of the Council, in 
the room of Messrs. J. Curtis, J. W. Douglas, 
F, Smith, and J. O. Westwood. W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., was re-elected President; S. Stevens, Esq., 
Treasurer; and Messrs. Edwin Shepherd and 
E. W. Janson, Secretaries. The Report of the 
Council for the year 1856 was read and received; 
the abstract of the Treasurer’s accounts furnished 
by the auditors showed a larger balance in favour 
of the Society than on any former anniversary. 
The President delivered an address on the affairs 
of the Society and the general progress of entomo- 
logy ; for which, and his courteous conduct in the 
chair, the meeting passed a cordial vote of thanks. 
Votes of thanks were then passed to the other 
officers of the Society. 


CHEMICAL.—Jan. 19th.—Dr. W. A. Miller, 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, ‘On the Composition 
of Wheat, Flour, and Bread.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Geographical —(1. Notes on the Route from Bushire 
to Shiraz. By Lieut.-General Wm. Monteith. 2. Observa- 
tions on the Geography of Southerao Persia, with reference 
to the pending Military Operations. By Colonel Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 3. Commentaries on the Battle of Sellasia, &c. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Jochmus.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley on the Senses.) 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Robert W. Billings, Esq., on 
Scottish Architecture.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(On the State of Medicine in the 

a Lesser Asia. 





Schools of Alexandria an By William 
Camps, Esq., M.D.) 

Civil Engi 8 p.m.—(Di on the Permanent Way 
of Railways.) 


.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Prof, Hart on Painting.) 
Graphic, 8 p.m. es 
Microscopical, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

iterary Fand, 3 p.m. 
jogical Association, 8 p.m, 


a 





Ethnological.—(The President on the Jewish Race, particu- 
larly the‘Antiquity from which their distinctive Nationality 
has been preserved.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Bridges Adams on the Appli- 
cation of Railways for Horse Traffic in the Streets and 
Environs of London.) 

Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound.) 

Royal.—(Mr. Crookes on the Photography‘of the Moon. Dr. 
Whiams—Researches on the Reproductive Organs of the 
Annelids.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8 p.m.—(T. A. Malone, Esq., on the 
Application of Light and Electricity to the Production of 
Engravings—Photogalvanography,) 

Astronomical, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Philips on the Origin 
and Progress of Life on the Globe—Fossil Plants.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—At the 
last meeting of this society a paper was read, 
entitled ‘‘ Poetical Maxims from a Painted Room 
in the Old House at Culross, called ‘The Palace,’ 
with notices of the History of the Building and 
and its probable Founder,” by Mr. A. Jervise. In 
this paper Mr. Jervise described the old house at 
Culross, in which the painted roof in question 
occurs, and adduced some reasons for supposing 
that it was erected by Sir George Bruce, third 
son of Sir Alexander Bruce, of Blairhall, in the 
end of the sixteenth century. One of the rooms, 
which has a carved roof, is lined with wood, 
divided into eighteen panels or compartments, all 
of which are filled with curiously-painted pictures 
illustrative of morality and virtue, with appro- 
priate and quaint maxis in verse. Of these Mr. 
Jervise deciphered thirteen. Mr. Cosmo Innes 
suggested the propriety of opening communica- 
tions with all the schoolmasters in Scotland, with 
the view of obtaining information and reports 
from time to time of any objects of historical in- 
terest found in their several districts ; and a com- 
mittee was named for the purpose of carrying out 
the proposal.— Builder, 

Estimated Population of the Globe.—M. d’Halloy, 
a French ethnographist, stated in the last sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that he esti- 
mates the present population of the whole globe to 
be one thousand millions. 


A DAY AGO. 


A DAY ago is but a spark sublime 
Of all the circling East unfolds ; 
Yet who that lives can measure time — 
Who span the worth a moment holds !— 
Who tell how full of human tears— 
How dark with weariness and woe 
An hour may prove? Some speak of years ; 
I speak but of a day ago! 


A day !—a thing but few regard— 
A drop upon the stream of life— 
A flower upon the summer sward, 
Where thousand other flowers are rife ! 
Yet o’er the dial of our fate 
There is a finger moving slow ;— 
How long ’twill move what tongue can state ?— 
What's death was life a day ago ?| 


Ah! solemn task, to teach the soul 

The value of a moment’s space ; 
Our thoughts and wishes to control, 

And look on Truth with fearless face !-— 
To strip from Hope its rainbow dress, 

Its false, falsé glitter, and its show :— 
All life—to Man—is littleness!— 

All time—to God—a day ago! 


Use time—and use it wisely, then ; 
Esteem it at its proper worth ;— 
Nor say, were years to come again, 
We would act differently on earth: 
Be grateful for the bounties sent, 
And patient when they cease to flow; 
Soon—soon—we learn how much is meant 
By those brief words—A day ago! 
CHARLES SWAIN, 








To Corresronpents.—C. J..S,; N, N:; G.B.; J. €.C.; 
H,8,; An Old Reader—received,’  * ~*’ sh 
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By the Annual Report of 1853, it appeared that the 
number of Policies then in force was $434 i 
£1,337,500, and yielding an Income of £55,207, 

At the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 
27th November, 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June 
last— 

The Number of Policies in force was............... 5738 
The Amount Insured was £2,752,197 7s. 2d. 
The Annual Income wazs...... £118,557 16s. 2d. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 193) 
adding nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums 
assured, and by which a Policy of £1000, issued in 1842, on 
a healthy life, is now increased to £1260. 

Since the last Division of Profits in 1853 the accumulated 
funds have increased by more than £105,000, offering 
considerable advantages to present Assurers, 4 

Profits divided every five years—next division in 1858. 


The Society has paid claims on 651 Policies, assuring 
£254,008 since its establishment in 1841. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual 
results of European Life in that Colony, extending over the 
whole period of the East India Company’s experience, and 
will be found generally lower than those of other Companies, 
and especially favourable for military men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding 
civil appointments, for the term of such appointments, 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the Assured 
returning to Europe permanently to reside. 

Policies may be made payable either in London or in 
India, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Rupee, 























GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Assurances are effected at home or abroad on mgs | 
lives at as moderate rates as the most recent data 
allow. 

No extra premium is required on Healthy Lives in the 
Army or Navy, unless in actual service. i 

The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities 
to parties going to or residing in Foreign Climates than 
those of most other Companies. 

Invalid Lives assured on scientifically constructed = 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium 
made when the causes for an increased rate of premium 
have ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty and every other charg 
except the premium, iil 

Medical men are paid a guinea for each report, 
the same advantages as Solicitors for any business they may 
introduce, 

Notices of Assignment are registered and acknowledged 
without charge. 

Assurers incur no risk of Copartnership, as, in Motaal 
Offices, but are free from all liability. a 

A Capital of Half-a-Million sterling, fully pecrnig 
addition to a large income and accum re J 
acomplete guarantee for the fulfilment of 
engagements. 

Agents wanted in vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every 
mation, may be obtained on application to any 
Society’s Agents, or of 
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qsats FIRE INSURANCE, TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE BARON FOUQUIER, 
COMPANY. 
No. 3,PALL MALL BAST, LONDON, (Heap Orrice); Cihradeax 0 rie Léntiok Boa’. Professor at the University of Paris, Physician to his late Majesty 
No, 2,8T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; The Right. Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. Louis Philippe, &c., &c., 
No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN : Thomas H. Brooking, Esq. John Scott, Esq, ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; John Griffith Frith, Esq. Sir Anthony Oliphant, €.B. 
iiveaon BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON; Alexander Gillespie, Esq. | Francis de Breton, Esq. LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Ne 64 HIGH STREET, LEWES, J. H, Plowes, Esq. “You have rendered an eminent service to science, by ac- 
08, pd ee Resident Secretary—H. Jones W1ttiaMe. quainting practitioners with the cause of the frequent irregu- 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARL' ee Inspector of Agencies—Wx, BentHax larity in the effects of Cod Liver Oil, ana directing their attention 
Si ata toa proper choice, It is therefore with the greatest pleasure 
that I pay my tribute of well-merited praise to the successful 


efforts of the learned physician and chemist, whose researches 
ription of Fire may be effected with this THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was | after truth have cost Wie bo many sacrifices, and who has shown 


onus. established in 1825, and its progress has been most successful. us the way of rendering highly effectual the administration of 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. During the ten years from 1845 to 1855, the assurances effected | one of the most-powerful medicines we are acquainted with.” 
R MORRISON, Managing Director. amounted to upwards of four and a half million sterling: and 
PETE as : during the year 1855 alone the new assurances amounted to up- 

wards of six hundred thousand pounds. . 


ESTABLISHED 16838. One distinctive feature of the Company, the operation of which DR. DE JONGH'S{CoOD LIVER OIL 


A has contributed in a marked degree to the great success of the | Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 

CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY institution, is the mode pursued in the division of profits,—the variety, secured the entire confidence ond almost enivengel pre- 

No. 18, King William Street, Mansion House, City. divisions are made at intervals of five years, and the system is | ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 

Life Assurances of every description effected. such that the greatest benefits are derived by those members | speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

“ ual Premium may be paid during the first five years. whose policies are maintained for the longest period; in other | GouUT, RHEUMATI@M, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

Half the Ann op on audalh dartiis thee Whsle of 118s words, those who pay most premiums, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
ee eedinne payable at 50, 55,60, &c. Examples of Bonus already Declared. Se ee ee ee eee ee 

’ 


Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 

80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. Date | es 

‘The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. of Policy. Policy. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. piconet! 


DIRECTORS. | 


CAPITAL £500,000, (with power to increase to £2,000,000.) 














Bonus Sum in 
Additions Policy with Sold onty in Impertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
to Bonus 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonou’s stamp and signa-~ 
1855. Additions. ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
_—_—— Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 
£ 





- WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 

0 : ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
0 DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 

2 By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 
0 | 


Farr, Eu Rensamix Hawes, Esq.. Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman, Nov. 16, —_ 
%, Nessrrr, Esq. (A. & T. Nesbitt), Philpot Lane, Deputy-Chairman, . 
Cuantes Batpwin, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Groros Dennx, Esq., Great St. Helen's. 
d that the aC. cor Esq., (Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co., Bankers,) 
" Cornhi 


4, invoring L.P.Gaswr, Eeq., B.S, (Martines, Gassiot, and Co.) Mark Lane oe = EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, — Pre- 


The large funds which the Company have accumulated are in- , 
and Clapham. . vested on the security of Land and in Government Securities, and pare forthe Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
held on the Aanon Gowpsaip, Esq., 3, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Strect. these securities are subject to investigations by professional Ren- above renowned Lozenges, which for 60 years have proved an un- 
Swxer Guaner, Esq., Paper Buildings, Temple, and Brighton. e failing remedy for asthma. coughs, and incipient consumption, 
e 30th June KJ Esa. Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, & Camberwell. tlemen at intervals of five years. Such an investigation took 2 S . 
tion, Gen tae, rekhen. + | place last year, when the Committee reported that ‘the whole of | _ Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., and Tins 2s. 94., 4s. $d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
Joux Reser, Ba ia Boston Lincoluuhive the Investments are of the very best and safest description, and | by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
gy Legg hay Baia Werrane ‘anataaten, they have no hesitation in stating their belief that there is notone | 40n, and retailed by all Druggists. 
ee, Recs, Esq 40, Weithourae Tetrace Hyde of them which would not be accepted as a security if it was now | ————-—— ee -——— 
Park . idle . proposed to the Board for the first time.” LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
‘ The income of the Company is about a Quarter of a Million ™ 
Sterling. Usep 1n THE Roya Launpry, 
PaPeIAL LIFE INSURANCE CQM- | The position of the Standard, and its whole terms and condi- And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
PANY, 1,0LD BROAD STREET, LONDON. tions, are such as to give it the strongest ciaim on public support. Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Instrrvtep 1820. WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
T.GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. Price 84d. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. London: 82, King William Street. Edinburgh : 3, George Street. 
_ Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, CLOSE OF HOLIDAYS. N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
poi Acad te Begg a — nee ber Tolley. [HE return of Youth to their respective Board- Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the rranas 
: or the rectors wi end sums 0: * 
“See . ing S 3 F ‘ thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,an 
be Si aeenos, on the security of Policies effected with this | sop Cae ecole Igduces a solicitude from Parents and Guardians | ovectual cure of Nervous Derangement. Ry A MEMBER OF 
ompan’ en they have acquired an 
adequate value, y e acquired a ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 


. “4 y > 
Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- | for accelerating the growth and improving and beautifying the TOMAG= We RARtaee Cos, SaaS Re ate 
hair, 


























cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 


; cog I hey ill ately ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
‘4 of fature Paemi for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous In " i 

i " ; credible Cure of Bad Legs of 17 Years standing.—James 
ae ee = -s Leal aeeote termi- | eruptions, and js Nash, Thursted Farm,3 miles from Chatham, was afflicted for 17 
U, 10s. per ef the sums one arand bets thew dai ered of ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, years with inveterate sorc legs; there were 13.wounds in them; he 
every premium paid during th ate — a rs additions for | or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, | was in St. Thomas’s and Guy's Hospitals nearly seven months, 
cies of the longest dwatione + So hg his bonus on poli- | and preserving the gums, are considered indispensable pani- | all the surgeons concurring that amputation was the only thing 
the original sums insured Aa te mise i eat Tiga cane: on | ments for the attainment of those Personal Advantages so univer- | likely to save him ; this was too great asacrifice, therefore he com- 
Proposals for insurances sbi gate € che hief. be gen sally sought for and admired. menced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which-healed all 

avore; at the branch office, 16. Pail Mall, London; or to any of BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, the wounds in a short time and restored him to perfect health. 

, - ma 
the agents throughout the kingdom. ‘ The only GENUINE of each bears the name of ‘‘Rowlands’”?| oid by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
a preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A, 
BONUS TABLE, LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, , Guidiey, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 














Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 


iain | enme|sietzye | UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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CHARLES DOWNES, Ese, Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
And for intermediate years in proportion. EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, Esq., F.S.A, (Resident.) | A. H. MACDOUGALL, Esq. 
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The next appropriation will be made in 146. CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. F. C. MAITLAND, Esq. 


D. Q. HENRIQUES, Esq. THOMAS THORBY, Esq, F.S.As 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. J.G, HENRIQUES, Esq. HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq. 


PATRICK MACINTYBE, Esq. 
(IFIS of FRIENDSHIP and AFFECTION. ro " 


¢ almost insu ble diffi i i 
inthe sel erable difficulty so frequentiy experienced 
Ty corer nw ep ae Reet, wg aise queen aitth tis dsated es catene SAAMI 
y intenti ey e,and useful form the ; i i i i 
: ton ofthe pier, and at the same time merit the ap THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
ae of the varied attractive MANUFACTURES dic, Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies “Prem ot pe * yp arate ete 
Ta, eencent Show Rooms of Mr. MECHI’S Estab- | nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the wn Matus 
we mt ot, Bere ent _Street, if, Leadenhall Street, London, Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in utual Offices. 
’ » consistin th 2» 
‘ oe Patterns in ladies’ and gentlemen's Senne clown, 


Dacaielletablen ne eek dressing and carriage bags, inkstands, Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
est aud most eee ge ager and bijoux of the 

- ° ie papier maché 4 

Maja latge variety of the most beautiful designs tn ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


8, blotting cases, inkst ds, te 
Pe lc teeens, tapers, chtilege casks, multiformias, I ag The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st D ber, 185 ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
every description, 


> 5, 
jewel boxes, &c.; table and small jo invested J a and other approved Securities. 
Prospectyses and eyery information wi ‘orded on applicatjon to Z : 
a ot a a saci E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


reduee nee Without Participation in Profits, may be effected at WILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq. | WILLIAM RAILTON, Esq. 




















‘ Same prices charged at all the establishments, 
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GROOMBRIDGE'S LIST of SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Zlementary Latin Exercises—Intended to Illustrate, by easy 
and appropriate Examples, the Accidence of the Eton Grammar, and the more common 
rules of Syntax. By M. THORNBORROW. Seventh Edition. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 

fntroductory Lessons in the French Language. With 
a Series of Exercises, By C. J. DELILLE, Author of the French Grammar, &c. Se- 
cond Edition, 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 

The German First Book} with Conversations and Dialogues for 
the Use of Schools. By MORRIS MIEHNAUR,. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Half-Yearly Course of Lessons in English History 
(Three per Week). By RICHARD BITHELL. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 


Lessons and Exercises in Singing (Two per Week). For 
Primary Schools of Every Grade. By RICHARD BITHELL. 12mo, wrapper. 1s. 


Spelling Taught by Transcribing and Dictation. By 
RICHARD BITHELL. 18mo, sewed. 4d, 

Suggestive Hints Towards Improved Secular In- 
STRUCTION. By RICHARD DAWES, A.M., Dean of Hereford. Sixth Edition. 
12mo. 2s, 3d. 

Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial Life, and the 
CONDITIONS of INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS, Edited by the DEAN of HEREFORD. 
12mo. 2s. 

Effective Primary Instruction; The only Sure Road to Suc- 
cess in the Reading Room, Library, and Institutes for Secondary Instruction. By 
RICHARD DAWES, A.M., Dean of Hereford. 12mo. 1s. 

Common Things Made Plain; A Lesson Book on Subjects 

familiar to Every-day Life, By JAMES MENZIES, [In a few days. 
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Catechism on the Map of the Holy Land, 


tion. 18mo, 4d. 


Second Bj- 
Zessons on th 
18mo. ‘a. alecad Voyages and Travels of St, Pay, 











Practical Geometry for Schools and Workmen, h 
HORACE GRANT, 12mo, cloth, with Diagrams. 1s, 6d. 


Hints on Arithmetic; Addressed to a Young Governes, h 
LADY VERNEY, 18mo, cloth, 6d. 


Aids to English History ; With Artificial Dates. 12mo, h 


Gllbert’s Geography for Families and Schools; wi 
Coloured Maps and other Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 










The Adult Learners’ First Book. By a Clergyman of & 
Church of England, 12mo, 8d. 

Lessons on Housewifery. For the Use of Industrial Schools aj 
Cottagers’ Families, By JOHN WHITE, M.R.C.S. 18mo, cloth. 94, 


The Garland; or, Poetry for Childhood and Youth. 18mo. cloth, {4 


A First Drawing Book. A Walk through a House shown by 
og in the Journey. By HANNAH BOLTON. Imperial folio plates, 7s, 64, ip 
cloth. 


Drawing from Objects. Lessons on Linear Drawing, given a 


the Home and Colonial Schools, By HANNAH BOLTON, With 240 Iustrations, 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 

















Self and Self-Sacrifice ; or, Nelly’s Story. By Anna Listz. 
Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Ethel; or, the Double Error. By Manian James. Crown 8vo, 
6s, 6d. 


Night and the Soul: a Dramatic Poem. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Leaves from a Family Journal. 
Feap, 8vo. 5s. 


The Amyott Family: a Domestic Story, 
“Tales that Might be True,” &. &. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Emigrant’s Home; or, How to Settle. 
lian Life. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 18mo. 2s, 6d, 


By Srayyan Biae. 
By EmMILe Sovuvestre, 
By the Author of 


A Story of Austra- 


GROOMBRIDGEH'S BOOKS for PRESENTS. 








Lydia. A Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. Feap, 
8vo. 6s, 


Sacred Poetical Quotations. A Complete Book of Devotion 
Poetry. By H.G. ADAMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Broken Sword; or, a Soldier's Honour. 
O'KEEFFE. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

Something New—From the Story Garden, for Ips, Acygs, al 
ERNIE. 16mo. 2s, 6d. | 


Labour Stands on Golden Feet—aA Holiday Story. By 
HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 18mo. 2s. 


Le Petit Rimeur—French and English Words and Sentences in 
Rhyme. Illustrated with Pictures for Children. 16mo. 1s. 6d, 





By Apzaibr 











GRACH AGUILAR'S WORKS. 
NEW anp ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, ay exvecantty Bounp anp GILT. 
wpome Influence. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Fcap, 8vo. | Zhe Days of Bruce. A Story from Scottish History. Feap. $y, 
. 6d. 7s, 6d, 


The Mother’s Recompense. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


The Vale of Cedars. A Story of Spain. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Home Scenes and Heart Studies: Tales. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Home Influence.” 






Woman’s Friendship. <A Story of Domestic Life. 
6s, 6d, 


The Women of Israel—Characters and Sketches from the Holy 


Scriptures, 2vols, Feap.8vo, 12s, 


Feap. 8v0. 












The Town Garden. A Manual for the Management of City and 
Suburban Gardens, By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 12mo. 2s. 


The Book ‘of the Aquarium. Practical Instructions on the 
Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons of Collections of Fresh-water 
and Marine Life. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, and Recreations 


for Town Folk in the Study and Imitation of Nature. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


British Game Birds and Wild Fowl. By Brventey R. 
MORRIS, With Sixty Coloured Plates. Royal 4to, half morocco, £2 5s, 


Ferns, British and Exotic. Vol. I. By E. J. Lows, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo, with Fifty Plates. 14s. 


The Sea-Side Lesson Book, on the Common Things of the 
Sea Coast. By H.G,ADAMS. 18mo. 1s, 6d, 


Analysis of Soils and Manures, and the Practical Applica- 
tion of Agricultural Chemistry, By JOHN MARTINDALE. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


GROOMBRIDGE'’S BOOKS for the FARM and GARDEN, 


WITH OTHERS ON NATURAL HISTORY GENERALLY. 








The Flora of the Colosseum of Rome : Illustrations al 
Descriptions of 420 Plants growing spontaneously upon the Ruins of the Colosseum. 
By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Farm and Garden Essays—Arable Land, Poultry, Annual, 
Horse, Fruit Trees, Cattle, Garden, Frame, and Greenhouse. 12mo. 3s. 

The Cultivated Plants of the Farm—Whest, Voids 
Turnips, Beetroot, Rye, Carrot, Potato, Barley, Beans, Parsnips, Oats, Peas, Bape, 
By JOHN DONALDSON. 12mo. 3s. 6d. : 

A Dictionary of Botanical Terms; with 200 Tllustrative 
Woodcuts. By the Rev. J.S. HENSLOW, M.A. Post 8vo. 4s. : 

A Treatise on Sheep—Improvement, Management, and Diseases. 
By AMBROSE BLACKLOCK. 18mo. 3s, : 
The Bee-Keeper’s Manual. [Illustrated with 100 Engram 

By HENRY TAYLOR, Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


The Gardener’s Receipt Book. By W114 JoNts. 1§mo. 
2s, 6d. 













Flax—Cultivation and Management. By J. H. Dickson. 12mo. 4s. 








LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Cayent Garden), ana publishet 
x by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saruapar, February 7, 1857. : 
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